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THE LADY MABEL. 


BY CATHARINE H. FORD. 


Tue Lady Mabel had been left an orphan while yet 
a child, and hence had never known a mother’s or a 
father’slove. Brought up alone, in her paternal castle, 
the only playmate of her years had been a page, in 
the service of the bold knight, who, in her behalf, 
commanded the garrison of the fortress. Between 
these two children an affection sprang up, which both 
remembered long years afterward, and which was the 
cause of many a tear to the Lady Mabel. 

For when she was in her tenth year, and the page 
in his fourteenth, the latter had been removed, in order 
that, as a squire at arms, he might learn the duties 
of a true knight, to which station he was destined. 
Perhaps, too, the shrewd old warrior, who acted as 
governor of the castle, feared that the intimacy be- 
tween the rich heiress and the poor cadet might be- 
come dangerous, if allowed to continue. So the page 
Roland went to France, to serve in the wars there; and 
the Lady Mabel was left alone with her handmaidens. 

This separation was the Lady Mabel’s first real 
sorrow. For nearly a week she wept incessantly. 
But time at last softened her regrets. She grew up 
lovely and accomplished, and was courted by all. 
At eighteen there was not a lovelier female in all 
England. Her dark and lustrous eyes, the redundant 
masses of her raven hair, and the mingled grace and 
majesty of her person were the admiration of all who 
beheld her. 

At first she heard occasionally of Roland. A wan- 
dering minstrel, who had been in France, would 
Sometimes stop at the castle, and bring news from 
the camp; and, on all such occasions, the name of 
the young knight, a squire no longer, was sure to be 
mentioned with encomiums. The Lady Mabel heard 
how he had been dubbed knight on a field of battle, 
for his heroism, by the hands of the monarch himself; 
how he had been foremost in the breach at the assault 
of more than one fortified tower; how he had saved a 
noble countess from a fate worse than death, by res- 
cuing her from some free-companions, at the sack of 
city. Singular to relate, this last news, so honorable 
to Sir Roland, created a pang in the Lady Mabel’s 
bosom. Was she jealous of the countess? If so, she 
did not continue jealous long, for suddenly she heard 





that Sir Roland, moved by the preaching of a holy 
monk, had assumed the cross and sailed for Palestine. 

And now months and years passed without a word 
being heard at the castle of the absent page. At the 
end of the third summer, however, a palmer arrived, 
who told that, when he left the Holy Land, Sir Roland 
was alive and well, and was regarded as one of the 
bulwarks of Christendom. How the heart of the Lady 
Mabel leaped at this intelligence! But her joy was 
soon rudely dissipated. As a ward of the crown, 
according to feudal customs, her hand was at the 
disposal of the king; and he now announced his in- 
tention to give it away in speedy marriage. This 
intelligence revealed to the Lady Mabel the state of 
her heart. In the near danger of becoming the wife 
of a stranger, she discovered the secret of her | 
in Sir Roland. She loved him. And, at first, e 
death seemed preferable to her threatened fate. 

But soon a gleam of hope was afforded her. The 
monarch, finding the applicants for her hand numerous, 
gave notice that her person and estates should be the 
reward of the best lance; and announced a grand tour- 
nament to be held that day six months, in which the 
prize was to be contested. Such methods of disposing 
of a beautiful heiress were not unfrequent in the age 
of chivalry. It was soon known that every knight of 
any pretensions, in the whole kingdom, had announced 
his intention of being a candidate at the tournament. 
Some, in foreign lands, had been sent for by their 
friends, in order that they might also contest the prize. 
A drowning person, it is said, will catch at a straw, 
and the Lady Mabel hoped that, among others, Sir 
Roland would appear. She kn@W that most of the 
crusaders were returning home, and, with the san- 
guine heart of youth, she trusted that he would come 
back in time, and prove the conqueror. 

Buta terrible blow awaited her. The eve of the tour- 
nament, when every hostel in London was crowded 
with knights, a palmer appeared at the cloister in 
Westminster, where the Lady Mabel temporarily re- 
sided, and desired to see her, saying that he bore a 
message to her from the Holy Land. With a beating 
heart she hastened down into the parlor of the nun- 
nery, to receive her guest. Seating herself in a 
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richly carved chair, covered with curious tapestry, ,; competing for her hand. Among them were counts, 


she directed the palmer to be admitted. The holy 
man entered with a low obeisance, and then paused, 
seemingly struck dumb with her surpassing loveli- 
ness. She was now in her twentieth year, and in 
the full bloom of her beauty. Her rich attire, too, 
increased, if possible, her charms. She-wore an 
under skirt of amber-colored satin, over which was 
a full dress of purple velvet, open in front from the 
girdle down, the boddice fitting tightly to the bust. 
Her snowy and rounded shoulders were half hidden, 
half revealed by a tucker of the costliest lace. On 
her head she wore the coiffye of a maiden of high 
degree, composed of black and white lace, in the 
fashion since made immortal by Mary Queen of Scots. 

Perceiving the hesitation of her visitor, she smiled 
encouragingly on him, and said in her softest tones— 

‘Holy palmer, your blessing,’ and when he had 
given it, in scarcely articulate words, she asked. 
‘*‘ What news do you bring of Sir Roland?” 

The palmer started. ‘‘Ha!” he said. ‘How know 
you, fair countess, that I came from him?” 

The Lady Mabel blushed to find that her eagerness 
had betrayed her, and, with maiden modesty, wishing 
to conceal her real thoughts, answered carelessly— 

“Oh! it was only because Sir Roland was an old 
playmate of mine, and the sole person I know in all 
Palestine. I naturally supposed you brought me news 
of him.” 

“You are right, lady,” said the palmer, in a sad 
tone. “Sir Roland was my best friend. Alas! that 
I should have such sad news to tell.”’ 

Again the Lady Mabel was surprised out of her 
control over herself, and she asked eagerly— 

“Ishe alive? Is he here?” 

‘Would you care whether he was dead or living?” 

Bon: speak,” she cried, at these ominous words, 
her face becoming pale as death. ‘Tell me the worst 
at once—is he dead?” 

“Lady, he loved you as his life, nay! better than 
his life; and his last thoughts were of you.” 

‘* Dead—dead,”’ cried the Lady Mabel, wringing 
her hands, rising up, and looking around wildly. 
“Oh! miserable me.” And with these words she 
fell in a dead faint to the floor. 

The noise of the fall brought assistance immediately. 
When the servants entered, the aged palmer was found 
chafing her hands, but he immediately resigned her, 
and, when, on her reviving, she looked for him, and 
faintly desired him to repeat his tale, he was gone. 

All that night, the Lady Mabel wept. She wept to 
think of the gallant Sir Roland, dying alone of a fever, 
on the deserts of “ria, and perhaps now sleeping in 
unconsecrated ground. She wept also at her own 
approaching fate. The romantic hope, which had 
supported her hitherto, was now destroyed; and when 
she sank exhausted to rest, at daybreak, she almost 
wished she might never awake. 

But this blessing could not be granted. After a 
broken slumber of an hour, her handmaidens came 
to attire her. With a breaking heart she submitted 
herself to their hands, feeling all the while like one 
being decked for the sacrifice. In vain they told oves 
to her the long list of gallant knights who intended 
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dukes, and even princes; but their titles made no im- 
pression to her: she was thinking of Sir Roland; and 
her tears flowed fast. 

When the trumpets sounded without, and the gay 
cavalcade of the monarch stopped at the cloister door, 
she went forth, but it was without a smile. The king 
himself handed her to her palfrey, but the same look 
of passive suffering remained on her face. In vain 
her friends tried to cheer her, in vain majesty itself 
essayed the task, she could not call up a smile, and 
with difficulty restrained herself from open weeping. 

It continued thus when she arrived at the pavilion 
appointed for her as queen of the tournament. She 
took no interest in anything. The gay lists, the crowds 
of spectators, the squires, the heralds, the tents of the 
combatants, all seemed to her like things beheld ina 
dream, and not as realities. She sat, with abstracted 
gaze, looking on vacancy. There was a vision pre- 
sent to her mind that exciuded the busy scene before 
her: it was a vision of a sandy desert under the burning 
sky of Syria, and of a knight dying, with no one by 
but his faithful steed, and no water to cool his fevered 
tongue. 

At times indeed she heard the blare of the trumpets; 
the cry of “largesse, largesse; and the tramp of 
charging steeds. At times she saw the challengers 
darting on horseback from either end of the lists, beheld 
the shock of meeting, and saw one or both unhorsed. 
But these things were only interludes, as it were, for 
again the scene faded frum before her, and she was 
once more back in Palestine. At last she was roused 
from her stupefaction by one of her attendants telling 
her that the last course was about to be run. Two 
knights, who had successively overcome every opp0- 
nent, were now to tilt against each other, and the 
victor was to be the winner of the prize. 

The Lady Mabel groaned audibly. Her fate would 
now soon be decided. She would have felt little in- 
terest in the success of either knight, for both were 
equally distasteful to her, but for the wishes of all 
around her, which were loudly expressed in favor of 
the young Earl of Salisbury, known everywhere as 
a courteous knight. The other competitor was 4 
stranger from Normandy, where he held a small fief. 
If there could be any choice between the two, the 
Lady Mabel felt that her preference would be for her 
own countryman. What then was her horror when 
she saw the gentle, but gallant earl hurled from bis 
saddle like a sling from a bow; while the Norman 
adventurer gallopped triumphantly around the lists. 

“By St. George!” exclaimed the monarch, in @ 
whisper, ‘I would give a fat manor that the earl had 
conquered; but we must keep our kingly word. Let 
the herald proclaim the victor’s name and titles; and 
bring him forward, for, in God’s name, an unpleasant 
duty cannot be too soon discharged.” 

The victor accordingly was led forward, but the 
Lady Mabel’s agitation was so great, that she could 
not, as custom required, unlace the helmet of her 
knight. One of the handmaidens, however, did this 
for her. Then the herald, in a loud voice, proclaimed 
the victor. 

“In the name of our sovereign liege,” he exclaimed, 
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“] declare the victor of this day’s tourney to be Sir 
Roland Fitzclarence, commonly known as Sir Roland 
Rouen, from his knight’s fee in Normandy.” 

“Now, by my ancestors,’”’ exclaimed the monarch, 
starting forward at these words, ‘“‘here is a warrior 
worthy of a princess, instead of a nameless country 
knight. Sir Roland Fitzclarence! The best English 
spear in Palestine! Welcome, welcome home. But 
ho there, aid for the Lady Mabel, she has fainted, she 
is dying.” 

The Lady Mabel had indeed sunk senseless. When 
the helmet of the victor had been unlaced, she had 
refused to look upon his face, until the herald men- 
tioned the name of one she thought no more, Then, 
with a quick cry, she gazed down on the kneeling 
knight, pushing the hair eagerly from his temples, 
and scrutinizing every lineament of that deeply em- 
browned, but still familiar face. 

“Roland—Roland,” she cried, “you live, thank 
God!” and sank senseless. 


Sorrow sometimes kills; joy’never. In less than 
an hour, the Lady Mabel had sufficiently revived to 
admit her lover, now her betrothed husband, to her 
side. Roland soon explained how, in order to ascer- 
tain her sentiments, he had disguised himself as a 
palmer, and feigned news of his own death. 

“Do you forgive me, dearest?’’ he said. 

‘Yes! I am too bappy to refuse,” she answered, 
with glad tears. ‘‘And yet it was cruel—cruel, Ro- 
land.” 

“Nay! sweet, would you have had me to wed one 
wha loved me not? I adored you, too truly, to force 
you to be mine. Had you loved another, I should 
have declined the tournament.” 

The Lady Mabel, at this new proof of his affection 
and delicacy, said nothing, but buried her face in his 
bosom, 

Within a fortnight they were married, the monarch 


himself giving away the happy bride. 
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‘This was his last, Miss Esther,” she said,- “and he called it ‘The Friend of Genius.’” She turned away 
sadly. It was a figure of the Angel of Death —FRIENDs AND FoRTUNE. 


Tue sculptor bowed before his work; 4 
His dark eyes flashed with light, 

And on his brow, serene and broad, 
There glowed a radiance bright. 


Forgotten was the low brown roof, 
its rafters rough and bare! 

He only saw that angel form— 
That face so strangely fair. 


The half-spread wings, the beck’ning hand, 
The deep—the holy eyes, 

So shadowy pure, it seemed a breath 
Would waft it to the skies, 


And how hath my poor hand wrought this? 
An angel’s power is here! 

Death’s shadow hath passed o’er my work, 
And still he hovers near; 





I feel his touch upon my brow, 
And in my hair, his breath; 

Then, let this last dear work of mine, 
Be called, “ The Angel Death!” 


He turned aside—his strength had failed— 

His lofty hopes were o’er; a 
And sick of heart, he bowed his head; 

That head was raised no more, 


Oh! who can tell the hopes, the fears, 
Which racked that once proud frame, 

As struggling with his hopeless fate, 
He sought to win a name. 


All, all in vain! a broken heart 
Was offered on the shrine, 

Where only gleams the marble tomb, 
And creeps the ivy vine. 





MY BOY 


I covtp not see a drop of dew, 
As sheltered in a folding leaf, 
It sparkled and away it flew, 
But it would harp my bosom-grief; 
“Thus from these clasping arms has flown 
My boy,” I cried, “one brief hour given!” 
A voice like his called softly down— 
“That diamond dew exhaled to Heaven.” 
I could not mark a ruby ray 
Of sunlight linger on my breast, 
Bat I would think my infant lay 
Thus, as I hushed him into rest; 
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IN 


HEAVEN. 


My tears would fall to see it fade 
And leave me coldly lone at even, 
Though still his seeming accent said— 
“That ray but lent is home in Heaven.” 


I could not watch the tender sky 
Outspread her azure to my view, 
But I would say, “ my darling’s eye 
Was of that self-same starry blue— 
Could I but know he loved me there, 
°T would soothe this breast so sorely riven’’— 
A young sweet voice swept through the air, 
“ Thateye looks down in love from Heaven.” 
B.L ec 
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OR, NEVER TRUST TO APPEARANCES. 


BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 


Henry Beprorp, a young merchant residing in one 
of the Western cities, came on to the East, as usual, 
in the summer of 183-, to purchase his fall and winter 
supply of goods. A few days after his domestication 
at the American Hotel, in New York, he observed 
,@ young lady in one of the parlors who particularly 
struck his fancy, On inquiry, he learned that she came 
from Ohio, and was the daughter of Judge T——, who 
had gone to Washington on some business with the 
government, and expected to remain at the capital for 
a week or ten days. So pleased was Bedford with 
Miss Cordelia T—— that he could not rest until he 
had nianaged to obtain an introduction. 

The young lady proved even more attractive than 
Bedford, in his imagination, had pictured her to be, 
when she first moved before him asa lovely stranger. 
So much pleased with her was he, that, before he had 
basked in the light of her sunny countenance an hour, 
he was decidedly in love; and his evident admiration 
of the fair young creature made serious inroads upon 
the tender regions about her heart. What particularly 
pleased Bedford was the style of the lady. She was 
not dressed gaudily, nor at all overloaded with orna- 
ment; but, still, there was something peculiar, not to 

Fnac unique and striking, in her mode of dress. Her 

t, of which she had a profusion, was as smooth and 
glossy as brush could make it; and, about her sweet 
young face, and on her graceful snowy neck, it fell 
with a voluptuous freedom that was absolutely be- 
witching. With each movement of her head, these 

silken curls seemed to catch the smile that ever lit 
up £. face with a beautiful radiance, It is hardly a 
matter of wonder that Henry Bedford lost his heart. 

A few days only could this young man spend with 
this charming creature. Business called him to Boston, , 
and he had to leave her. Absence invested Cordelia 
T—— with new charms, and made him more than 
ever in love with her. To a fellow townsman and 
young merchant whom he met in Boston on business, 
he spoke of Cordelia with all the enthusiasm of a 
lover, and said that, take her all in all, she was the 
sweetest girl it had, so far, been his fortune to meet. 

‘Did you-ever see her father?” inquired the young 
man. 

“Tt has not been my fortune to meet with him.” 

**He’s a hard.old christian.” 

**A rough exterior often covers a generous nature.” 

“True.” 

“T cannot believe that the father of so lovely a girl 
can have a bad heart.” 

“Oh! As to having a bad heart; I wouldn’t say’ 
that. But I doubt if it possesses many kind impulses, 


character, and his face does not, in the least, belie the 
reputation.” 

‘Well, all I have to say is, that let Judge T—— be 
what he may, he has a charming daughter, and no 
mistake; and I am going to get away from here just 
as quickly as it is possible, in order to spend a day 
or two with her in New York before leaving for the 
West; and, if I do not lay my heart at her feet before 
we separate, it will be because I change my mind 
very much from what it is at present.” 

‘You are smitten, sure enough!” 

‘And so would you have been if you had met this 
lovely girl.” 

“ May be so; though I rather doubt your conclusion. 
T am not usually won by every pretty face that comes 
along.” 

“Nor I. This, let me tell you, is no mere pretty 
face. The whole air, manner, and style of the girl, 
to say nothing of her accomplishments, make up a 
whole of beauty and grace that charm irresistibly.” 

“Of all that I will judge for myself when I meet 
the young lady in New York, if she is there when! 
pass through, or at your residence when she becomes 
Mrs. Bedford.” 

“Which, jesting aside, is an event most likely to 
occur.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the young friend of Bedford. 
“You are fairly caught, sure enough! I only hope 
the meshes may prove strong enough to hold you.” 

As soon as Bedford could arrange his business in 
Boston, he went back to New York, eager to meet 
the young lady who had robbed him of his heart. But 
the bird had flown. Judge T—— had arrived at 
the American the day after Bedford left New York, 
and was now, so the young man learned, on his way 
home to the West, in company with his beautiful 
daughter. Had it not been that his business made it 
absolutely necessary for him to remain in New York 
several. days longer, Bedford would have started for 
Philadelphia by the first line, and made an effort to 
overtake the lady who had robbed him of his heart; but 
business was imperative and could not be neglected; 
and so he had nothing to do but submit, with the best 
possible grace, to what could not be helped. 

It was nearly a week after Judge T—— and his 
daughter left New York, before Bedford turned his 
face homeward. At Baltimore he took his passage 
for Wheeling. The railroad was then only completed 
a distance of some sixty miles, and had its terminus 
at Frederick, where the lines of stages began. The 
cars started at six o’clock in the evening, and were 
drawn by horses. It was about two o’clock in the 
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morning when the passengers arrived at Frederick, 
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where they crcewded into coaches and pushed on for 
Hagerstown, which they reached in time for break- 
fast. Bedford’s travelling companion was the young 
merchant he had met in Boston. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the first 
day’s ride. Cumberland was reached on the morning 
of the second day, the travellers not much improved 
either in their looks or feelings by two nights’ loss of 
rest. After washing the dust from their faces, and 
eating with nd very alarming appetites the breakfast 
that was prepared for them, they were again packed 
into the narrow hes and indulged with an airing 
among the mountains. By the succeeding night, Bed- ; 
ford felt as if he did not care for anybody or anything. 
He-had put on, when he left Baltimore, a suit of old 
clothes that were not to be injured either by rubbing 
or dust, and these had gained nothing in appearance 
bythe journey. One of the elbows of his coat was 
out; ‘and his pantaloons looked as if they had done 
wtvice in hod-carrying or some other work equally 
trying to a pair of inexpressibles. As for his beard, 
ithad not known the presence of a razor for two days, 
and his hair looked as if it had never been acquainted 
with a comb. His soiled shirt collar was concealed 
beneath a rusty black silk handkerchief, that was 
twisted about his neck more like a rag than a cravat. 
Take him all in all, he looked the vagabond so com- 
pletely that his friend could not help jesting with him 
on his appearance. 

*I declare, Harry!” said the latter, as they left the 
eich, and entered the bar-room of a tavern where 
they were to take supper—“ you do cut a shocking 
fgure. You're hardly fit for decent company.” 

“The man’s the man for a’ that,” replied Bedford, 
laughing. “I’m as‘good as if I were dressed in a 
bran span new suit of French broadcloth.” 

“The beautiful Miss T—— might not think so were 
the to get a peep at you just now.” 

“Qh, dear!” And Bedford shrugged his shoulders. 
“But, thank fortune! there is no danger of that. She’s 
fer beyond these regions.” 

The ting-a-ling-a-ling of the supper bell at this mo- 
tent announéed the fact that their host of the stage 
house was ready with his good cheer, and they obeyed 
the summons without ceremony. By the time the 
hungry passengers had laid in a sufficient supply of 
toffee, toast and “chicken fixins,” the driver’s horn 
was heard, and they once more contracted their bodies 
within the riding machine where they were to spend 
the night, but not in gentle sleep. Two of. the pas- 
Sengers were not going farther than Brownsville, and 
their fellow travellers were congratulating themselves ; 
on the relief all would experience when there were 
but seven instead of nine inside. It was midnight 
when this point in the journey was reached. After 
Waiting for a change of horses, the seven passengers, 
‘who were to continue on as far as Wheeling, spread 
themselves out in the stage-coach, and gave utterance 
to sundry expressions of pleasure at the prospect of 
not being so much crowded as they had been since 
leaving Frederick. But, alas for the uncertainty of 
all human anticipations. Just as the drivers of the 
four coaches that were running on the line were about 
Mounting their boxes, the stage agent announced that 








there were two passengers in the house who must go 
on. 

‘No room here!” was instantly heard issuing from 
each of the coaches. 

“There is room somewhere,” returned the agent, 
“for two passengers have stopped in Brownsville.” 

Just as this was said a man and a woman emerged 
from the house. 

‘Go ahead driver! No room in this coach,” cried 
Bedford, in a petulent voice, leaning out of the win- 
dow. ‘We’re crowded to death now.” 

And, “go ahead!” “go ahead!” was repeated from 
each of the four vehicles. 

But the agent was not to be outwitted after that 
fashion. “How many inside here?” he asked, open- 
ing a coach-door. 

“All full. Nine inside,” was answered. 

“Three—six—nine. All right here. Go ahead, 
driver!” The driver’s long whip cracked like a 
pistol in the still night air, and away his horses 
dashed at full speed. 

The next coach, and the next were in like manner 
examined, and sent on their journey. The last coach 
was the one in which Bedford was a passenger. 

“All fall here,” said several voices, as the agent 
came to the door; and the inmates spread themselves 
out as wide as possible. But the eyes of that func- 
tionary could not be deceived; even though it was 
night. 

“Three—five—only seven,” he said, in a decided, 
matter-of-fact voice. “Come! here’s room.” 

Bedford, with two others, occupied the back seat. 

“Will one of the gentlemen on the back seat 
change, and give the lady a place there?” said the 
agent. 

‘*T shall not move,” said Bedford, who sat next 
the door, and in a voice loud enough to be plainly 
heard. 

The other two men said nothing, but kept their 
places firmly. The lady was, by this time half way 
in the coach, but as neither of the occupants of the 
back seat showed any disposition to abdicate in ber 
favor, she was obliged to content herself on the middie 
seat, which was, in reality, if she had known it, by 
far the most comfortable. The man came in after 
her, gruinbling, or, rather, growling in a low, defiant, 
bull-dog sort of way. 

‘No room!” he muttered, as he settled himself 
down on the front seat, and pressed out his elbows 
against the two passengers who had compelled him to 
take the place between them—“there’s hardly room 
enough in the world for some people.” 

The lady did not seem in a more amiable mood 
than her companion. Particularly was she displeased 
at the want of courtesy shown in not giving her the 
back seat, and, in answer to some reference made to 
it by the agent, before he closed the coach door, she 
said in a tone distinct enough to be heard, that she 
presumed they—meaning the occupants of the seat 
she had expected to obtain—were foreigners, as she 
had never known Americans to treat a lady with dis- 
courtesy or want of attention. Bédford felt chafed at 
this, and he could with difficulty restrain himself from 
uttering some retort involving a rebuke of American 
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ladies for the selfish and exacting spirit they manifested 
toward gentlemen on all occasions. 

‘‘{ wish you a pleasant ride to Wheeling,” said the 
agent, as he closed the door. 

“Thank you,” returned the lady. ‘No doubt it 
will be as pleasant as could be expected under the 
circumstances.” 

Particular emphasis was thrown on the last part of 
the sentence. 

** As pleasant as you deserve;’’ grumbled her com- 
panion on the, front seat. \‘‘ Wouldn’t have been 
much sorry if the stage had been full of Hottentots 
or Blackfeet Indians. It’ll teach you a lesson on the 
subject of giving up a good place in a coach for a 
mere trifle. After waiting two days for a chance to 
get on, you might put up with a seat on the box and 
think yourself well off.” 

‘* A sick headache is no whim,” returned the lady, 
fretfully. 

“ Though no killing matter. {’ve ridden a hundred 
miles with a broken leg. But women are women all 
the world over. That’s my experience.” 

Would you have them men?” inquired the lady, 
pertly. 

‘* No, Miss Saucebox!” was quickly retorted. “But 
I’d have them show at least a small portion of reason 
and fortitude.” 

This rather free speech hurt the lady’s feelings a 
little. The tone in which it was given clearly enough 
showed the relation of the parties to be that of father 
and daughter. An indistinct reply from the latter 
closed the conversation, for, just at that moment, the 
baggage of the two passengers having been securely 
buckled up in the boot, the driver eracked his whip, 
and the passengers, dissatisfied with themselves and 
each other, rolled away on their midnight journey. 

The lady had her seat immediately in front of Bed- 
ford, who felt toward her a strong repugnance,’, For 
this there'were two reasons; he had failed to treat her 
with courtesy, and she had, plainly enough, resented 
his conduct. ‘He was, therefore, dissatisfied with him- 
self and offended with her—causes fully sufficient to 
produce a feeling of dislike. 

‘* A fine specimen of a lady!” was his mental excla- 
mation, as he sunk back in his seat, drew his cap over 
his eyes, and prepared to get a little semi-oblivion, 
if not positive sleep. For a quarter of an hour he 
could think of nothing but the lady before him; and, 
most heartily did he wish her at the North Pole, or 
anywhere else so that she were not in his immediate 
vicinity. Atlast his mental impressions became less 
and less distinct, and he was beginning to have some- 
thing like pleasant, half waking dreams, when he was 
aroused by the sweeping of something across his face; 
which proved to be the barege veil of the lady before 
him. Said lady’s veil had been thrown loosely over 
the crown of her bonnet; and as the lady had forgotten 
her troubles in a’ little doze, and there being nothing 
to support her head, that member of her body, as the 
stage made a jolt, had been suddenly jerked backward, 
and the veil flung into the face of the young merchant. 

“Ugh! what’s that?” fell from Bedford’s lips, as, 
only half conscious touching the cause of annoyance, 
he pushed the veil from his face, and without intending 











to: do so, gave the head and bonnet that had inclined 
themselves rather nearer than was exactly agreeable, 
considering who was their owner, something of a rude 
repulse. 

What the lady said in resenting this rough treatment 
Bedford’s ears did not distinguish. Judging from the 
tone of her voice, he naturally enough concluded that 
it was nothing very complimentary. Of course, he 
felt for her a still stronger dislike—for he had acted 
toward her again in an ungentlemanly manner, and 
she had resented it. 

No farther acts of antagonism occurred during the 
night. When the gray light of morning began to steal 
slowly in at the coach windows, it found all the pas- 
sengers in a state of half conscious, uncomfortable 
repose. Bedford was crouched down in a corner of 
the vehicle, with his face upon his bosom, and the 
lady before him sat with her head thrown so far back 
that it was almost a wonder that it did not break of 
with each heavy jerking of the coach, as it dashed 
down the rough hill side road. Toadd to the graceful 
ease of her position, her mouth had fallen open ; and, 
to give an appropriate effect to the whole picture, 
certain sounds were issuing from her throat and nos 
trils that did not exactly remind Bedford, whom day- 
light first aroused, of the warblings of Mrs. Wood, 
whom he had heard in Somnambula and Cindrella 
only a week before. 

The particular view which the young man first 
obtained of the face of his fair travelling companion, 
was not a very flattering one, Whether she was 
young or old, it was rather difficult to make out. 
That she was not particularly beautiful, was readily 
concluded at the first glance. As to her style of person 
and habilaments, as far as these could be seen, they 
indicated to the young man a vulgar mind. She had 
on a nankin riding-dress, which looked soiled and 
disordered. Her bonnet was of straw, and broken in 
several places, and a faded green veil was drawn 
over it, apparently as much to conceal defects as to 
shield the countenance of the owner. Masses of 
uncombed hair lay aboat her face in anything but 
graceful luxuriance. For at least a quarter of an hour 
the lady did not change her position. Long before 
that time expired, Bedford had turned his eyes from 
her with a feeling of disgust, and was observing the 
bold and romantic scenery which the newly risen sua 
revealed to his eyes. 

While most of the passengers still slept, the driver 
reined up his horses at the regular changing place, 
and as the coach stopped, a man put his head in at the 
window, and called out in a quick voice— 

‘“ Breakfast here, gentlemen?” 

Upon this announcement there was a general move- 
ment inside, and in as short a space of time as it could 
well be done, the hungry passengers tumbled them- 
selves out, each so intent on stretching his cramped 
limbs, on reaching the ground, as scarcely to notice 
his companions in suffering. When Bedford thought 
of the lady who had come in at Brownsville, and 
looked up in order to take an unobstructed observa- 
tion, she was not to be seen, having passed into the 
house. 


Hurried ablutions were performed by the travellers 
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A STAGE-COACH ADVENTURE. 57 





to going into the breakfast room. No 
brushes nor combs being supplied, those who did not 
possess either of these necessary articles of the toilet, 
had to leave their hair in the rough, and rough enough 
was the state in which some heads remained. Among 
these, that of Bedford was conspicuous. His was not 
naturally a soft and silky poll—and some recent bar- 
barous operations having brought it down to about the 
length of a hog’s bristles, it presented a somewhat 
similar appearance with only this difference: While 
a hog’s bristles lie all in one direction, his, to use 
rather an obscure vulgarism, “stood seven ways for 
Sunday.” , 

“Well, you are a beauty!” said Bedford’s compa- 
nion, as the two young men stood in the bar-room 
awaiting the breakfast bell. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Bedford, affecting 


surprise. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the other. ‘‘ The matter? why 
youlook like the very old boy! Just take a glance at 
yourself in that glass,” 

“No, thank you! I’m afraid that, like a certain 
mythological notable, I might fall inlove with myself.” 

The sudden ringing of a bell caused both to turn 
toward the door leading into the passage by which 
they were to reach the breakfast room. As they were 
going through the door, the man who had got in at 
Brownsville went by with the lady on his arm. 

“Are those our travelling companions?” asked the 
young man, with some earnestness of manner. 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

“Are you certain?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Bedford. 
that bonnet and that hair.’ 

“The man is Judge T——!” 

“Oh, never!” 

“Itell you itso! No one who has seen that nose, 
mouth and chin can ever forget them.” 

“Judge T——?” 

“Yes; and no mistake! And the lady is, of course, 
the charming daughter about whom you have had so 
much to say.” 

By this time the two young men were in the break- 
fast room. As they were last to enter they had no 
choice of seats. Bedford saw but one vacant seat, 
and that was beside Judge T—~—, who, with his 
daughter, now fully recognized, occupied the end of 
the table. To retreat was of no avail. So he forced 
himself up to the lady’s. presence with an effort not 
unlike that which a soldier makes in marching up to 
acannon. She looked at,him as he sat down; but it 
was not wonderful that she did not recognize, in the 
soiled and disordered fellow before her, who looked 
more like a vagabond than anything eise, the fine 
young gentleman she had met at the American House 
in New York, and who had been present to her fancy 
ever since. When Bedford ventured to lift his eyes 
to her face, after taking his place at the table, he saw 
that she did not recollect. him, and had he not been 
apprized of the fact that the individual with whom she 
was in company was Judge T——,, he would hardly 
have discovered in the slovenly figure and peevish 
face of the lady, the delightful and fascinating young 
Creature who had won his heart almost at first sight. 


‘‘T shall never forget 


That Jadge T—— was a “ hard old christian,” as 
his friend had said, Bedford was ready enough to 
admit before leaving the breakfast-table; for, some 
remark led him into a little controversy with the 
Judge, whom he found about as rough as a polar 
bear. As for Cordelia, she made sundry little exhi- 
bitions of herself that did not add to the young man’s 
estimation of her character for sweetness and amia- 
bility; and when he arose from the table and left the 
breakfast-room, every charm with which his warm 
imagination had invested her was gone. 

‘‘When I fall in love again,” said Bedford, to his 
friend, as they walked out of the bar-room after set- 
tling the landlord’s bill, ‘I'll put off the declaration 
until I can meet the lady in a stage-coach after two 
days’ travel!” 

“When both of you will be cured, I fancy, if you 
prove as amiable and accommodating as you were 
last night, and cut as fine a figure as you do this 
morning.” 

The near approach of Cordelia and her father pre- 
vented farther remark on that subject. It was the 
intention of Bedford to yield his place to the lady; but 
she did not wait for the courtesy. Pressing forward 
she clambered into the coach, and took possession of 
the back seat; and Judge T—— getting in after her, 
coolly appropriated ‘a place by her side. Being the 
last to approach the door of the vehicle, Bedford found 
that his only chance was to crowd past the lady, and 
do penance between her and her father from thence 
to Wheeling. If any love, by the merest chance re- 
mained, it was all gone by the time they reached the 
banks of the Ohio. 

Six months afterward Bedford and Miss T—— met 





in Cincinnati at a fashionable party. The young lady 
was as attractive, as beautiful, and as fascinating as 
before; but her former lover could not forget the 


> stage-coach adventure, nor force himself into any 


thing beyond a reserved politeness. It happened that 
the friend of Bedford, who had returned with him 
from the East, was also present. He had become 
very well acquainted with Cordelia since that time, 
having entered into business in the town where she 
lived, and been a frequent visitor at her father’s house. 
To him she said, a few days after the meeting in Cin- 
cinnati— 

‘How greatly Mr. Bedford is changed. When I 
saw him, for the first time, last in summer in New 
York, he was the most attentive, affable; polite young 
man one could wish to meet; but the other evening 
he was so cold, distant and reserved, that it fairly 
chilled me to come near him.” 

The young man, as the lady said this, thought of 
the stage-coach adventure, and the ludicrous ideas it 
created caused him to laugh outright. 

“ What are you laughing about?” inquired she. 

“Have you met Bedford since you saw him in 
New York?” 

* Not until now.” 

“ Are you certain?” The young man felt that he 
could not keep his secret, let the effect of its betrayal 
be what it might. 

“Oh, yes. He left New York for Boston on business, 





\ and I started for home before he returned.”’ 
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‘And, onthe way, stopped for a short time at 
Brownsville.” 

‘*What!”? The young lady evinced surprise. 

“Isnt itso?” 

* Yes,” 

“And resumed your journey one morning about 
two o’clock.” 

**How do you know?” 

You see that I do know.” 

“ Were you a passenger at the time?” 

“Yes, and so was Bedford.” 

“‘Bedford!”- The blood mantled to the brow of 
Cordelia. 

“He rode between you and your father from the 
first stopping place after leaving Brownsville, until 
you reached Wheeiing.” 

The young lady looked confounded. 

“You are only jesting with me,’’ she said, at length, 
her face brightening. 

“No, I’m in earnest.” 

“Why, the man who rode between us was such a 
miserable looking wretch, that I couldn’t even be 
civil to him; and, I well remember, that he was at no 
pains to be civil to me.” 

‘That man was Bedford.” 

**Tmpossible!” 

‘tT do assure you that it is so. _ I was myself along, 
and knew your father by sight very well.” 

“Did he know me?” 

Not until I pointed out your father, as we were 





morning after leaving the place where you had been 
detained for a couple of days.” 

The young ‘lady very naturally became thoughtful, 
as memory went back to the time that was referred 
to. An image of herself as she must have appeared 
in the eyes of Bedford was soon distinctly before her 
mind; and sundry little factsand incidents appertaining 
to her entrance into the stage at Brownsville, and the 
ride to Wheeling, came one after another to her recol- 
lection. It was no cause of wonder that the crimson 
did not fade quickly from her brow. The young man 
more than half regretted having permitted himself to 
refer to the subject. 

‘‘Don’t take it so much to heart,” said he, laughing. 
‘T only told you as a good joke.” 

But it was too severe a joke; and, in spite of all 
he could do, he failed to bring back her mind intoa 
cheerful tone. The relation, however, had one good 
effect, it completely extinguished all tender emotions 
when an image of the handsome and attentive young 
merchant arose in her thoughts; for the transformation 
to the ragged, uncombed, unshaven, disagreeable, un- 
courteous stage companion was almost instantaneous. 

More than fifteen years have passed since that time. 
Cordélia T—— was married to the friend of Bedford, 
and is nowthe mother of half a dozen children. Bed- 
ford is also married, and the two families live in the 
same town and are intimate. The stage-coach adven- 
ture is often referred to as a capital joke, and a good 
lesson for travellers who are never certain about the 


entering the breakfast room at the tavern on the ; company into whom they may happen to fall. 





CHANGES OF TIME. 


BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 


Passine un a day in Spring, 
Through a city’s thoroughfare, 

Heard I song of maiden ring 
Blithely, on the wooing air! 


At the window arch she stood, 
Eyes of soft and sparkling blue, 

Heart of light and merry mood, 
Cheek of youth’s transparent hue. 


Look’d she on the pressing throng 
Heaving like a sea below, 

As she trill’d her joyous song 
Of the days of long ago. 


Passing on a Summer day, 
Strangers round her I descried, 
From her home, with fond display, 

Went she forth to be a bride. 


Follow’d I the kindly crowd 
In a dim cathedral aisle, 
Heard her speak her vows aloud, 
Heard her vows and saw her smile. 
Maiden, may the days be fair 
As the azure vault above! 


Thus arose my fervent prayer, 
As I heard her breathe her love. 


Passing on an Autumn day, 
Zephyrs mournfully did stalk 

Through the gusty portal way, 
Leaves were falling on the walk. 


Ponder’d I, as oft before, 
On earth’s fleeting joy and pain, 
When from out the massive door 
‘Wound a dark and weeping train. 


None I question’d! for I knew 
Well, alas! for whom they pin’d; 
Was he to affection true? 
Sadness came upon my mind. 


Passing on a Winter day 
By that mansion’s cheerless sill, 
Not a sound stole through the way, 
All was cold, and dark, and still. 


Where was she of yotithful bloom, 
Singing to herself? oh! where? 
Walking by a church-yard’s gloom, 
Echo seem’d to answer—there! 


Yet not there! within the ground, 


Where her monument doth stand, 
For her sainted soul hath found 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY PAUL CREYTON. 


TuERE are probably but few men among us (to say 
nothing of the women!) who have not some’pleasing 
recollections of a school-boy passion. For my part, 
I frankly confess that I am not of thatfew. With the 
memory of the time when I used to study nights that 
I might devote the day, school hours and all, to inno- 
cent amusements, such as playing ‘fox and geese,” 
and “tick-tack-tow,” behind the teacher’s back, and 
sliding down hill, snapping the whip, and playing ball 
during the infermission—with the memory of that 
happy time, I say, is associated the reminiscence of 
aboyish lover. I had my Mary, and I was as devoted 
to her as_ever Byron was to his. I was her compa- 
tion, her servant, and her poet. We went together 
o get **ground-nuts,” to pick up beech-nuts, and to 
lig sassafras roots in the woods. 1 used to go for 
water when she was thirsty, and to hold her bonnet 
when she wished to crawl through holes in the fence. 
Iwas with her continually, whether it was her plea- 
sure to see-saw, to jump the rope, or to wander across 
the fields. 

During the school hours I was not less attentive to 
my“Mary.” I was thinking of her when I should 
have been thinking of my lessons, and when I should 
ave been writing “copies,” I was sending billets- 
doux to her across the school-house, or keeping up a 
tender correspondence with her on slates. Of course, 
my first attempt at poetry consisted of “ Verses to 
Mary.” 

The teachers sometimes used to let us go out doors 
and study during the pleasant weather, either because 
they believed us when we asserted that we could 
learn our lessons quicker in the open air, or, what is 
more probable, because they were anxious to get as 
many of the noisy ones as possible out of the way. 
At any rate, they used to permit the girls, two or three 
in number, to take their books and sit on the grass on 
one side of the school-house, and the boys to enjoy 
the same privilege on the other. It is needless to say 
that the girls and boys had an unaccountable yearning 
to disobey the teachers, and get together; and that, 
on such occasions, 1 was always to be found on the 
torong side of the sehool-house, chatting ‘‘pretty sen- 
timents” to my Mary. 

That I loved my Mary with all the strength and 
purity of which the young and untaught heart is 
capable, it is my sincere belief, and I have not a 
doubt but that she reciprocated my tenderness. But 
she was fond of mischief, and delighted to torment 
me with jealousy. This she was well able to do, 
for I had a rival who was almost as ersiduous in his 


attentions as myself. Fred B—— was a gay, young : 
directly behind me. 


spark, and I was horribly jealous of him, the more 
6 cre Mary would sometimes leave my society 
or ih 





One night there was a “spelling school.” Mary 
had promised me that she would be at the school- 
house early, and of course I went to meet her, and 
enjoy a short season of tenderness before the evening 
exercises begari. But I was destined to suffer some 
chagrin. Fred B—— was there before me, and when 
I arrived I found him and Mary on quite too intimate 
terms to suit my jealous nature. 

The candles were lighted. Mary sat on one of the 
front seats, with a broad table directly before her, and 
Fred was at the extremity of the table, by which he 
was prevented from making any very near approaches 
to the object of our joint attachment. 

While the few scholars who had arrived were 
enjoying themselves exceedingly before the evening 
exercises commenced, I sat apart, gloomy and sullen, 
watching with a jealous, angry eye the movements of 
my rival. At length, to my infinite relief, Fred ran 


to join the sports of his fellow pupils, and Mary was 


left alone. She beckoned to me to come and sit with 
her, but I meant to make her feel my resentment, 
and much as I wished to speak to her, I scrupulously 
turned my eyes to another quarter of the house. 

Soon the candles were blown out by some mis- 
chievous scholars, and the room was involved in total 
darkness. 

“Now,” thought I, forgetting my resentment, “‘now 
is the time to make up with Mary.” 

In a moment I was by her side. The table pre- 
vented me from approaching too closely, but I whis- 
pered her name, and, reaching over, succeeded in 
getting hold of her hand. I heard a shuffling—l felt 
that she was removing my hand from the one I held 
of hers to the other; and then I felt a gentle squeeze. 
My heart leaped to my throat with pleasurable emo- 
tion. T returned the pressure, and was delighted to 
feel her fair hand squeeze mine with greater ardor 
than before. I forgot Fred B—— in a moment. 

“Do you love me?” I whispered, passionately. 

“ Dearly!” was the reply. 

**Oh! I am but.too happy!” I sighed. 

‘But you do not love me,” I heard, in another 
whisper. 

* You know I do!” I exclaimed, almost speaking 
aloud—* you know I do!” 

The fair hand which held my own ‘squeezed it 
harder than ever. I returned the pressure more 
ardently than before. Indéed,; Iywas about pushing 
the table aside, that I might approach my Mary 
more nearly and embrace her, when—a candle was 
lighted! 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed a light, ringing voice 


I started in surprise—for that was Mary’s voice! I 
looked for her in the seat,she had occupied a moment 
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before, but she was not there; and the hand I had 
been squeezing so ardently—that hand, reader, was 
the hand of my rival! 

Like myself, he had flown to Mary’s side the 
moment the lights were extinguished; and she had 





managed, after placing my hand within that of my 
rival, to glide out of her seat unobserved. And thus 
she had left us, whispering love to each other, and 
squeezing each other’s hand across the table! 





WORDS OF CHEER. 


Tatwx not to die unnoticed and unknown. _ 
Do but one deed of love and charity; 
Speak but one word to cheer the comfortless; 
Bind but one broken heart, or teach but one 
Poor, wretched, suffering soul of man to look 
From the dark path around him to the light 
That gleams from Heaven; and behold! behold! 
Thou shalt lie down to thine eternal rest, 
Not in the silence of an unwept grave, 
But guarded by the angels. 

I have seen 
As the dark tempest passed in fury by— 
A rose-bud stricken and bent down to die: 
Its leaves were withered, and its beauty gone, 
And there it lay, a crushed and helpless thing 
Until I raised it to the light again. 
Go now with me and look upon the flower— 
Its fragrance fills the air, and men pass by 
And wonder that the trampled rose should bloom 
So sweetly in the sunlight. 

Thus the heart 
That bows in its deep bitterness to die, 
Aad prays that God may gather it to rest, 
Shall by a spoken word—a look of love, 
An humble deed of human sympathy 
Grow strong again—and in its earnest faith 





Shall bless a thousand others. 

It shall come 
And lay its hand upon the sick man’s brow, 
And raise him into life. 

It shall steal 
In the deep midnight to the captive’s dream, 
And tell him of his mother. 

The dark grave 
Shall know its presence, and the weepers there 
Depart trumphant. 

Every form of wo 
All grief and sin and fear and agony 
Shall see the angel coming near their homes, 
And gladly go to meet him 

Therefore, man, 
Be strong of heart and faithful to thy trust. 
The lightest deed, in love and kindness done 
Shall render thee immortal. Go thou forth 
With this remembrance, that around thee now 
Are hearts and homes forsaken—that to each 
God sends thee with a blessing—that to all 
He bids thee bear the balm of Gilead; 
And so, go onward with abundant joy, 
Mindful forever of this word of Hope, 
“The conflict is on earth—the crown in Heaven.” 

a. dW. 








SHE SLEEPETH WELL. 


BY CHROMIA. 


“Life's fitful fever o’er, she sleepeth well.” 


“Se sleepeth well,” within Death’s cold embrace; 
For on her tranquil brow no care we trace; 
And quietly, and calm she’ll slumber on, 
‘Until, by trumpet called, the “newly born” 
Awake, and from their humble beds of clay 
Arise, to usher in God’s glorious day. 
Then too, with gladsome notes, she’ll join the throng, 
To swell our sovereign Lord’s triumphal song. 
But now, “she sleepeth well!” 


“She sleepeth well.” No more shall voice of love 
To rapt’rous ecstasy her spirit move. 
Those lips are mute, which answering murmur gave, 
That face so fair shall moulder in the grave: 
The lute strings of her heart now broken lie, 
Their liquid strains fled with her parting sigh. 
_Kiss the cold cheek—but shed no bitter tear, 
The world, for her, was comfortless and dear ; 
And now, “she sleepeth well!” 





“She sleepeth well.”” Her’s was poor woman’s lot— 
To be, by some she cherished most—forgot. 
The storms of life beat heavy on her head, 
And thorns were in her pathway freely spread; 
Experience taught a lore of sternest mould, 
Bat such as life’s dark book doth oft unfold. 
She drained a mingled cup of joy and grief, 
And now in dreamless rest has found relief. 
“She sleepeth well!” 


“She sleepeth well.” Speed forth, and quickly bring 
The purest flowers, and buds of roseate Spring: 
Twine them in garlands fair, and bid them shed 
Their sweetest perfume round her quiet bed. 

Now meekly bend the knee, and breathe a prayer, 
That in her soul’s rich blessings ye may share; 

That cleansed, like her, within the Lamb’s dear fount, 


Your spirits—loosed from earth—may Heavenward mount. 


“She sleepeth well.” 





OUR FLOWER GARDEN.—AUGUST. 
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Tue principal flowers in our bouquet for this month 
are the Columbine, Iris, Rhododendron, and Lady- 
Slipper; and their poetical meaning is as follows :— 

Cotumsme, I cannot give thee up. 

Iris, Ihave a message for thee. 

RuopopEnpron, Danger. 

Lapy-Suiprrr, Capricious Beauty. 

Our fair readers will thus see that this bouquet is 


one from a despairing lover, who now implores, now 
accuses his mistress. 
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But little is to be done in the flower-garden this 
month. The seed-vessels of the roses, rhododendrons, 
and other flowering shrubs, should be taken off as 
soon as the flowers have fallen, in order to prevent 
the ripening of the seeds, which would weaken the 
plants. If the flowers of all shrubs were removed as 
soon as the petals have fallen, the plants would not 
only be strengthened, but in many cases a second 
crop would be produced. Perennials in pots and 
elsewhere will require water almost daily. It will 
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be advantageous to all flowers to take a small trowel 
or stick and turn up the earth lightly around them. 

For Hewiorrore cuttings, the tips of the young 
shoots about three inches in length, should be chosen, 
and these should be taken off immediately below a 
joint or the base of a leaf bud. 

After removing two or three of the lower leaves, 
plant the cuttings in the pots prepared, about an inch 
and a half deep, and two inches apart; water them 
well with a fine hose two or three times, so that every 
part of the soil may be thoroughly moistened, which 
may easily be known by the water percolating through 
the bottom of the pots. If this is not attended to, and 
the surface soil alone is penetrated by the water, cer- 
tain failure will be the result. 

Hyacintus, which are to be bloomed in water- 
glasses, should be placed in them in the last week of 
August, or the first week of September, after being 
kept for a few days in slightly damped sand. At firstthe 
water should just touch the base of the bulbs, and the 
glasses should be kept in a dark closet until the roots 
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have attained the length of an inch. Two drops of 
spirit of hartshorn may be added to the water in each 
glass, when the bulbs are first put in, and whenever 
the water is changed. Dark colored glass is always 
to be preferred, as the absence of light is natural to 
all roots. By keeping the glasses in a dark closet 
until the roots are full an inch long, the hyacinths 
will not get top-heavy, but the roots being in advance 
of the leaves, will preserve the plant balanced erect, 
The bloom will also be finer, as the roots will be in 
a state to nourish the Jeaves before these are prema- 
turely advanced. Dr. Lindley recommends a piece 
of charcoal to be put into each glass, to feed the plant, 
and prevent putridity in the water. 

Micnonerge for pot-culture should be sown in 
Angust. Cover the seed a fourth of aninch. Thin 
the seedlings to three ina pot. Water sparingly. 

Potyantuvs, Narcissts or Jonquits which are to 
be bloomed in pots, must be kept in light, rich earth 
during this month, and be placed in a warm room; 
they will bloom about November. M. V. S. 





AUGUST. 


BY Ss. D. ANDERSON, 


How sweetly now within the wood, 
And ’mid the tall old trees 

All dress'd in Summer garmenture, 
Comes the refreshiug breeze, 

Lulling the overtasked brain 
With dream-like ecstacies. 


How the heart leaps to hear the brook 
Go singing on its way, 

Kissing with cool and balmy touch 
The sultriness of day, 

?Till all the air seems fragrant with 
The rare delights of May. 


Deep, deep within the shady dells 
The flowers are sleeping now, 

Clouding with leafy canopies 
The sunbeams from their brow, 

And glistening in their loveliness 
Like dew-drups on the bough, 


And far away beside some lake, 
Upon whose placid breast 

At evening’s hour a thousand stars 
Are pictured in its rest, 

My heart would make its quiet home, 
And be a Summer guest. 





* 


I pine for solitude, ‘and wish 
To once again be free, 

And drink the boundless freedom in 
With unchecked revelry, 

*Till soul, and sense, and heart shall thrill 
With Nature’s poetry. 


T long to hear the wild birds sing 
Beneath my childhood’s skies, 

And feel, how as the heart grows old, 
We backward turn our eyes 

To greet each cherished scene that woke 
Our earliest sympathies, 


I dream amid the dust and heat 
Of some clear mountain stream, 

And fleecy vines that bend to meet 
Their image in its beam, 

As rustic maids that blush to see 
Their mirror’d beauties gleam. 


Oh, for the hills! I’m stretching forth 
My arms to greet them now, 

And fancy almost brings the breeze 
Upon my burning brow, 

As sighing through the pines it seems 
As sweet as love’s first vow. 


CHILDREN’S INVOCATION TO MAY. 


On! come, beloved May, and make 
The forest fresh and green, 

And let the little violets blow 
Beside the brooklet’s sheen. 


Oh! May, I do so want to see 
Sweet violets on the plain! 


Come May, dear May, that I with thee 
May freely roam again. 


Oh! would the balmy weather, 
And green leaves we might see. 

Come, lingering May, we children 
So sorely long for thee. 
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THE STAR OF THE VIRGINIA LEGION. 


BY J. S&S. COBB. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 27. 


CHAP. V.—THE MARQUIS. 


Severat days had elapsed since the occurrences 
last narrated, during which time all the public stores 
in Richmond had been safely transported to Albemarle 
old court-house, which was thought a safer depot. 

Cornwallis, meantime, was hastening to Virginia. 
Passing through North Carolina and southern Virginia 
without opposition, he succeeded in effecting a junc- 
tion with Arnold, who, by the death of Gen. Philips, 
was in command of the British forces. He now de- 
termined on vigorous offensive operations. His force 
was superior in every respect to that under Lafayette, 
and resolving to bring the marquis to an engagement, 
he grossed James River at Westover and threatened 
Richmond. Lafayette did not feel authorized in giving 
battle, if it could be safely avoided, his object being 
more directly the preservation of the public stores, of 
which Greene’s army even now was sorely in want. 
On his lordship’s approach, therefore, he abandoned 
Richmond and moved to the upper country. Corn- 
wallis pursued, but the marquis pushed forward with 
so much caution and celerity that his lordship desisted, 
and turned his attention to objects more attainable. 

Whilst the British general, intent on possessing 
himself of the American stores, directed his march 
against Baron Steuben, who had been sent with a 
small force to guard the Point of Fork, the marquis, 
to favor a more convenient junction with the baron 
in case he had to abandon his,position, as was almost 
certain, had thrown himself across the Rapidan. 
Steuben with characteristic address managed to re- 
move the storés from the Point of Fork before Tarle- 
ton reached the place; but the marquis found himself 
Most unexpectedly in a very serious dilemma, and a 
battle appeared to be inevitable. His last manceuvre 
had thrown Cornwallis betweén him and the stores 
at Albemarle old court-house, and his lordship imme- 
diately took steps to secure his advantage. He directed 
his march forthwith to that point. Made thus aware 
of his imprudence, and determined on hazarding every 
thing before surrendering the grand object for which 
he had been stationed in Virginia, Lafayette re-crossed 
the Rapidan, and moved with such celerity that he 
encamped within a few miles of the British army, 
whilst yet a day’s march from its destination. Ap- 
prized of this, and secretly overjoyed at the prospect 
of bringing the marquis to an engagement, Cornwallis 
encamped at Elk Island, and advanced his light troops 
to a position commanding the road by which it was 
thought the Americans would be forced @ pass, if the 
Preservation of the stores was their object. 





The situation of the marquis was beyond doubt one 
of extreme perplexity, if not of hazard. But it was 
one of those emergencies from which true genius 
ever rises with an effulgence, which dazzles whilst it 
astonishes. 

After a long and forced march the American army 
at length had arrived near the banks of the Rivanna; 
the camp fires were lighted, and the tired troops lay 
down to rest with no bed but the damp earth, and 
with no covering but the sky above them. To cross 
this stream was the essential point; but how to cross 
it, or even to get to it, without risking a general action 
at a disadvantage, was the difficulty. Two roads only 
were known by which to approach. One of these, as 
already remarked, was commanded by a strong ad- 
vanced corps of the enemy; while on the other the 
whole British army lay strongly posted. Cornwallis, 
certain that ‘‘the boy,” as he called the marquis, could 
not now again escape him, consoled himself with the 
idea that a brilliant opportunity of making up for all 
past disasters was now within his reach. 

Darkness settled upon the. American camp, and 
the gloomy hour accorded well with the forebodings 
which depressed, but did not terrify the hearts of the 
devoted patriots crowded within its lines. Seated in 
his tent, surrounded by his general and confidential 
officers, Lafayette was eagerly engaged in canvassing 


§ the difficulties with which he was threatened. 


In the midst of their discussion, the challenge of 
the sentinel on duty was heard. The password was 
given in return in a deep and stern voice, and imme- 
diately Rudolph stood before the general. 

‘Rudolph!’ exclaimed Berthier, dropping the pen 
from his hand with which he had been writing. 

‘Rudolph!’ replied Wayne. 

Sacre Dieu!” said Lafayette, “I had thought you 
were still in Richmond, disabled by your wound.” 

“No, marquis, I left Richmond on the same day 
with the army, and travelled by water a short distance 
up the river. From thence I was conveyed by easy 
stages to the house of a friend in Albemarle county, 
where under the best of nursing I have almost entirely 
recovered.” 

* Ah, yes,’ answered the marquis, smiling, “I think 
you have a very particular friend who hails from Albe- 
marie, monsieur le capitaine! Morbleu, it is well to 
have such friends sometimes.” 

“As for instance,” answered Wayne, pleasantly, 
“when an enemy is in the act of stealing a march on 
an important post,” 

“Indeed, you are right, dear general. I shall long 
remember that girl’s heroism; but I had reference 
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more particularly to our friend’s good fortune in a 
personal view.” 7 

“You are very kind, marquis,” said Rudolph, with 
a bow so formal that all perceived the subject was 
delicate. 

‘Well, then I will be kind enough to desist. You 
come on important business, captain?” 

1 do, general; and I have risked health and life to 
make you acquainted with it. Two hours ago I was 
walking leisurely within the British lines, and held 
speech with Arnold himself.” 

“ Morbleu, captain, I must be permitted to say that 
you were in very bad company.” 

“True, but good sometimes comes out of eyil, 
marquis.” 

‘Well, let us hear; time presses.” 

“This morning, news reached me that Cornwallis 
had changed his front, and was marching on Albe- 
marle; at the same time I learned from some travellers 
that you were on his track, and would most likely 
come up with him to-night. Knowing that a battle 
must ensue, I determined on joining the army in time 
to participate. To do sol was forced, as I thought, 
to pass through the British lines, but was differently 
informed by a reliable person, and I came by another 
route.” 

Lafayette rubbed his hands with joy. 

Is this other route practicable for the army?” he 
said. 

‘Barely so; but still possible, and is several miles 
nearer—by it, if we choose, we can turn the enemy 
and join Steuben.” 

“That is enough. My friends we must prepare for 
marching forthwith. You are our good angel, Captain 
Rudolph.” 

‘“A band of pioneers must precede and clear the 
way,” said Rudolph, “or else the progress will be 
much slower than would be safe or pleasant.”’ 

“Then select your men, take all the workmen and 
proceed,” said the marquis, promptly, “I have full 
confidence in you, and you have full authority.” 

‘But you have not told us how you came to visit 
the British camp in your journey hither,”’ said Wayne. 

‘The visit was one of choice, not of necessity. Not 
doubting but that a battle must ensue, I exchanged 
clothes with a countryman who was driving a cart 
laden with provisions, in order to dispose of them to 
the British. It was my object to procure information 
which might be useful. Leaving a sum of money 
with the carter as the pledge for my return and good 
faith, I mounted the cart, and in this disguise pene- 
trated every portion of the camp.” 


CHAP. VI.—FANNY. 


Tue dark clouds and thick fog long concealed the 
dawn of the following morning. Immediately after 
sunrise a steady rain set in, notwithstanding which, 
however, the British forces of either division were 
drawn out in line of battle, expecting every moment 
that the guns posted forward would announce the 
approach of the Americans. Totally unapprized of 
any road by which a movement to his rear could 











be effected, Cornwallis despatched a messenger to 
Arnold, who commanded the advance, and ordered 
him to push forward his columns and begin the attack, 
if the American army showed the least signs of a re- 
treat. Accordingly Arnold, who burned to revenge 
a recent personal insult offered to him by Lafayette, 
in refusing to hold communication with him on the 
ground of his being a traitor, promptly moved on, in 
the hope to begin the battle. When he had gone two 
miles, cautiously feeling his way through the dense 
fog which enveloped the surrounding space, he halted 
suddenly on observing volumes of smoke curling up 
from different fires not far off, and mingling with the 
haze and mist, distinguishable from the same by the 
deep blue color and rapid evaporation. Here again 
was another surprise, equally annoying and far more 
astounding than that which had befallen a few weeks 
before at Richmond. A close reconnoisance at once 
disclosed the fact that they were on the ground which 
had recently been the American encampment—but 
whither, or'in what direction the army had gone, was 
left to conjecture, for the roads bore no traces of their 
march. 

Thus again completely foiled, Arnold cursed his 
fate, and gave vent to every extravagance of temper. 
A messenger was on the instant despatched to Lord 
Cornwallis, to bear the unwelcome news. His lord- 
ship refused to credit the fact so completely was he 
amazed, and so sure of his prey had he all along been. 

At this moment the heavy sound of a cannon jarred 
the surrounding forests. The sound, coming froma 
direction so entirely unexpected, discomposed the 
oldest soldiers present. ‘A minute elapsed, and then 
another like roar came rolling on the wings of the 
morning breeze—and another followed—but the sound 
came no nearer. This unravelled the mystery, and 
told where the Americans were to be found. Corn- 
wallis at once knew that Lafayette had not only gained 
his rear by some unknown route, but had effected his 
contemplated junction with the forces under Baron 
Steuben. Nothing short of this could explain the 
firing of minute guns. The Americans were rejoicing 
over their good fortune, and “the boy” had outwitted, 
and was now sporting with the veteran. 

Toward eight o’clock the rain ceased, and the mist 
cleared away before the rays of the sun. A scene 
was now disclosed which dispelled all conjecture, and 
completed the mortification under which the British 
general was already fretting. It was perceived that 
the American army had crossed the Rivanna, and 
taken a strong position which effectually commanded 
the road leading from the camp of his lordship to 
Albemarle old court-house. Having by this means 
gained the advantages which a few hours before were 
so decidedly against him, and having been strength- 
ened by a heavy reinforcement of mountain militia, 
the marquis now in turn defied the efforts of his arro- 
gant and boastful adversary. 

Thus again were the stores, gathered for the benefit 
of the suffering troops of America, saved by the 
promptness and address of the young French general. 
Many and sincere were the congratulations exchanged 
with the miirquis on this occasion, and after it was 
ascertained for certain that the British army had began 
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their retreat, the people from the country around, Ah, surely.” 

thus suddenly relieved from the terrors inspired by { “Then I am satisfied with your word, and care not 
so near ah approach of the enemy, in whose ranks { to add my testimony.” 

were both the vindictive Arnold and the relentless “ Morblex, but I did not say I had ever given such.” 
Tarleton, poured in by crowds to the American camp *T will take that for granted, as madame la mar- 
to behold and thank their deliverer. quise is absent.” 

Scarcely had the rear guard of the British army “Yes, but yourself, ma bonne fille!” 
disappeared, before the preparations for pursuit on “That you must learn from others, marquis,” was 
the part of the Americans were nearly completed. } the arch reply. 
ermeips from Pennsylvania under Wayne, sup-$ ‘Not others. Say another, and then I wil! under- 
ported by the whole strength of Lee’s legion of horse, } stand.” 
were stationed in the van. Baron Steuben, having ‘Then let it be another. And now, marquis, if we 
under his orders the militia and the artillery, served } prolong this tete-a-tete some will say I have wounded 
by veteran regulars, commanded the centre division; } you, perhaps.” 
whilst the marquis himself with the New Englanders § '‘‘ Eh bien, it may be that you have, Fanny.” 
and Virginians, covered by his corps of dragoons “Ah, my dear marquis, I have no further desire to 
under Berthier, brought up the rear. The pursuer § distinguish myself in such a cruel pastime,” was the 
now became in turn the pursued, and Lafayette, tired { gay response, as they moved on through the company. 
out with defensive operations, and anxious to measure { Despite this air of vivacity, which was indeed her 
swords with Cornwallis, now that his force would § natural temperament, Fanny’s heart was far from 
allow him to do so with something like an equality, ( being light, and when the marquis left her she soon 
resolved to commence the offensive with vigor. lost her flow of spirits. 

The infantry of Wayne’s division were already in Soon after this the generals and officers took their 
motion, and the cavalry were seen parading in line. { leave of the company. Lafayette, however, remained 
Lafayette and most of his officers had been dining at $a guest at Beckham Hall until morning. In an hour 
Beckham Hall, the house of Fanny’s sire, a wealthy { Wayne’s division were out of sight. Steuben fol- 
planter, and member of the assembly. The parlor $ lowed after two hours interval, and by sunset his 
was still thronged with guests of both sexes. Officers $ last columns too had disappeared. The rear division 
in their variegated uniforms were seen indiscrimi- { alone remained, as the marquis had signified his in- 
nately mingled with the gay company. Leaning on $ tention not to join the march until the next morning. 
the arm of the marquis, and surrounded by many $ But it was otherwise ordered. 
ladies and gentlemen, Fanny no longer seemed the 
timid and bashful maiden as when alone among stran- 
gersina camp. Her dark eyes beamed with anima- 
tion, and her fair face was wreathed with smiles as 
she received the courtly congratulations of the polite y Contrary to expectation, Cornwallis had marched 
Frenchman, or bowed her acknowledgments at some ; only a few miles from his last place of encampment, 
passing compliment from those around. As they ‘ before he halted for the night. It was then some five 
moved on in their promenade through the room, they ‘ hours after Wayne had left that a heavy and con- 
happened to stop near an open window which looked § tinued firing was heard in the direction of his march, 
Out on the grassy esplanade in front, and from which ( and which broke in suddenly upon the slumbers of 
could be seen in the distance the gleaming muskets ( Lafayette. At the first sound of the guns he sprang 
and waving plumes of the different corps as they were { hastily from his bed and listened intently. ‘The second 
successively marshalled in line. At the same time, , discharge readily unfolded to his sagacious mind that 
an officer in the uniform of the legion, mounted a an action was going on between his troops and those 
horse which had beén held in waiting for him at the 5 of the enemy, and quickly dressing himself, he pre- 
gate, and bowing low to Fanny, dashed off in a gallop } pared to depart on the instant. 
toward the front division of the army. The blood As he was passing down the aisle which led to the 
mounted unbidden to her fair cheeks. staircase, a door opened, and Fanny Beckham, pale 

‘““What, have you so soon dismissed your invalid?” } and trembling, stepped out into the passage. Her 
asked Lafayette, turning on Fanny and smiling archly. ; matchless form, enveloped in an embroidered dres- 

“Ah, marquis,” replied Fanny, blushing, “ you who } sing-gown hastily thrown on, was exhibited only to 
know him so well need not ask that question. He has $ more advantage from this dishabille, so entirely mo- 
been wholly ungovernable since the armies have been $ dest, yet so aptly and gracefully negligent. Her full, 
in this vicinity. He would leave me, the other day, snow-white neck, partly concealed by the long, raven 
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CHAP. VII.—THE BATTLE. 


when a battle impended—and now be is off again.” $ colored tresses which curled profusely around it; the 
“Are you sure, my fair heroine, that his head has $ dark eyes, resplendent with sudden excitement; the 

been the only part wounded?” pallid face, as the dim light of a taper which she held 
“I have heard of his being wounded in no other { revealed its expression to the marquis, all combined 

battle,” was the tremulous reply. to heighten her beauty and embellish charms which 
“No, perhaps not in battle, ma belle aime. There $ otherwise were so peculiarly attractive. 

are other and deeper wounds beside those received “ My suspicions then are true,”’ she softly said, as 

or given in battle.” the marquis was about going past. “General Wayne 
“Have you ever received such, marquis?” is engaged with the British.” 
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‘Yes, Fanny, there can be no doubt of it. Fare- 
well,” was the hurried reply of the impatient, yet 
polite general. 

® On! marquis, I beg you to excuse my weakness; 
but if evil befalls him, may I beg that you will have 
him sent immediately here ?” 

‘Make yourself easy, my poor girl. I will remem- 
ber what you say, and will consider my compliance 
but a poor return for your courageous behavior on a 
late occasion,” 

“Oh, I shall consider it more than a return,” was 
the true womanly reply. 

‘*Very well; and now again farewell. I must be 
off without ceremony.” 

“God guard and protect you,” she exclaimed, as 
the young marquis hurried on from where she had 
stopped him. 

Mounting his horse, Lafayette was soon in the 
midst of his wondering soldiers. As he rode up he 
was met by Berthier and the officers of his staff, who 
reported that the troops were under arms, and awaited 
only his orders for setting out. In a few minutes all 
were in motion, 

Something more than half the distance intervening 
between Lafayette and the advance had been. tra- 
versed, when the ground beneath them jarred as if 
shaken by an earthquake, and then -was heard a suc- 
cession of loud and deafening reports, deeper and 
more angry-toned than any which had yet fallen on 
their hearing. 

‘* Ah, those voices are familiar,” said the marquis, 
to one of his aids, who rode by him. ‘Steuben has 
reached the field, and is at work with his artillery.” 

‘Then he must have pushed on ahead of his in- 
fantry, for they have not had time to march the dis- 
tance yet.” 

‘That may be, but my ears do not deceive me 
nevertheless, and I am assured of the fact. I managed 
and commanded these same guns at Brandywine.” 

At this time the leading files of the escort drew up, 
and the word “halt” was passed on from the officer 
commanding. Lafayette rode forward to ascertain 
the cause, which was soon explained. A compact 
body of soldiers, whose line had covered the entire 
width of the road, were in the act of making an 
oblique movement to the left, and unrolling its solid 
columns into double sections, without for a moment 
confusing the order or gait of the march. The mea- 
sured tread and noiseless ranks disclosed at once that 
these were the soldiers of Baron Steuben, who had 
been trained according to his peculiar discipline. 

‘“Where is the baron?” asked Lafayette, of the 
commanding officer. ‘How long since he left you.” 

‘Three hours or more. He started with the guns 
on the first firing.” 

“Just like him. I need not urge you to hurry, 
friend, for you seem already to know the importance 
of doing so.” 

‘Tt was the last order of the baron. I shall be there 
in time to sustain you.” 

A short while after this Lafayette and his suite came 
up to the scene of action. He found Wayne hotly 
pressed, and engaged on all sides. The light of the 
moon enabled him at once to perceive and understand 
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the relative positions of the combatants. The action 
had commenced in a narrow valley between the van 
of Wayne’s division and the rear of the British under 
General Simcoe, who had come together suddenly 
and unexpectedly. The advantage had been deci- 
dedly with the Americans at the outset, but upon the 
arrival of Lieut. Col. Tarleton with a strong rein- 
forcement of horse to sustain the British rear, Wayne 
had been obliged to fall back, and he would most un- 
doubtedly have been overpowered and cut to pieces 
but for the timely aid of Baron Steuben’s artillery. 
Without waiting for any communication with Gen. 
Wayne, that skilful officer on reaching the brow of 
the hill, and seeing the British closely packed in the 
valley below, unlimbered forthwith, and poured into 
their dense ranks such a ceaseless shower of grape 
shot as at once checked their pursuit, and enabled 
Wayne to recover and deploy in time to sustain the 
cannonade with his musketry. By this means, unable 
to sustain such a destructive cross fire, and unaided 
by a single piece of artillery, the British had been 
forced to give way in turn; and it was at this stage of 
the action that Lafayette came upon the field at the 
head of his dragoons. 

Observing that the British slackened their fire and 
paused, he ordered Wayne to withdraw his men 
entirely from the valley and side of the hill, and 
occupy the summit. Being highly satisfied with the 
position of Baron Steuben, and having every confi- 
dence in his skill and sagacity, he merely despatched 
an aid-de-camp to apprize that officer of his presence 
on the field. Before Wayne had completed the dis- 
position thus ordered, Arnold had advanced a piece 
of artillery and opened a galling fire on the rear 
columns. Finding that he must inevitably suffer great 
loss before his men could attain a place less exposed, 
and that this battery was effectually protected by a 
slight eminence from the range of Steuben’s large 
guns, Wayne at once adopted the boldest as the safest 
measure. Three companies of the Virginia legion 
were drawn out, and ordered to charge, and at all 
events to carry this battery. The command was 
given to the dauntless Rudolph. 

Fighting under the eye of such renowned leaders 
as the marquis and his two assistant general officers, 
and nerved by the recollection of former glories, this 
gallant band dashed boldly forward to their duty. 
With Rudolph at their head, they well knew it must 
be victory or annihilation. As they galloped out 
within range of the guns, they were swept with @ 
murderous discharge, which brought down many @ 
gallant rider; but they did not falter an instant. The 
silver star attached to Rudolph’s cap appeared to 
gleam with unnatural brilliancy as he dashed, at the 
head of the squadron, through the flame and smoke 
which enveloped them. Before another discharge 
they had gained the battery and dispersed the gunners, 
but only to find the dangers of their situation doubly 
increased, instead of being diminished. Scarcely had 
they collected after the charge, when Rudolph dis- 
covered the whole British army arranged in line of 
battle, and moving out against him. To retreat was 
impossible. But one course was left. With his de- 
tachment, which did not exceed three hundred men, 
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he heroically charged the British right. A heavy 
cannonade from the opposite side of the hill soon 
obliged the royal general to draw in his right flank 
under shelter. But here again he was taken at an 
overwhelming advantage. Lafayette, reinforced by 
the arrival of Steuben’s infantry, had so disposed his 
men as to outflank and press the enemy at his weakest 
point, whilst the heavy artillery swept his centre and 
left wing. Both Lafayette and Steuben had disco- 
vered the feint used by Cornwallis after Rudolph 
was too far on his way to be re-called, and had acted 
without preconcert in making these masterly disposi- 
tions. 

Cornwallis now ordered a retreat. As Lafayette’s 
rear division had not yet come up, he did not deem 
it prudent to pursue. Both sides claimed the advan- 
tage. Lafayette had lost three men where the British 
lost one, but he had maintained a fight with double 
his numbers, had forced his enemy to retreat, and had 
restored the drooping confidence of the army by thus 
proving that his lordship was not invincible. 

But joy and congratulation were turned to sighs and 
sorrow, when the mangled companies of Rudolph 
rode into the lines. Of the number who started, one 
third did not return, and half of the survivors were 
bleeding with wounds. After Rudo!ph had made his 
melancholy report, Lafayette, with streaming eyes 
and irrepressible admiration, grasped his blood-stained 
hand, and thanked him in presence of all the officers 
of the army for his gallant and courageous behavior. 

A few days after this conflict, a gay party had 
assembled at Beckham Hall. Lafayette was there, 
and Wayne, and Lee, and Hamilton. There too was 
Rudolph attended by his friend Berthier. The smiles 
on every face proclaimed a festive scene. 

Suddenly the door of a contiguous apartment opened, 
and Fanny entered attired in virgin white, and attended 
by several young companions of her own sex. She 
looked blushingly downward, and her bosom heaved 
with emotion : never had she, however, appeared more 
beautiful. Lafayette stepped promptly forward. 

“Welcome, ma belle,” he said, taking her hand. ‘I 
have safely brought back your truant, though he made 
a charge which would have been fatal to any one but 
a Paladin like himself. ‘None but the brave deserve 
the fair,’ they say, but when beauty and heroism com- 
bine, it requires a Roland to be worthy of the prize. 
Ma foi, for one like me, it is-honor enough to give 
the bride away.” 

As he spoke, he led the blushing Fanny to the head 
of the room, where Rudolph, in front of a clergyman 
in full canonicals, stood ready to receive her. The 
solemn vows were soon pronounced, and Rudolph 
and our heroine were united forever. 

A few days, however, was all that Rudolph could 
Spare to his young wife. The legion had been ordered 
to the South, and honor and duty compelled him to 
follow it. His career in Carolina, as in Virginia, was 
4 blaze of glory; and his name is still cherished there 
a8 the star of Lee’s Legion. 

At last peace came on halcyon wings, and Rudolph, 
released from his command, hastened to clasp his 
bride. Tradition tells us that, for a few years, they 
lived happily together, but that then death, with 








inexorable cruelty, ravished from Rudolph the com- 
panion of his love. 

Distracted, almost phrenzied with grief, he left his 
native country, which had become hateful to him on 
account of his loss, and embarked for the West Indies. 
The vessel never reached the port of destination, and 
was supposed to have foundered in a gale, with all on 
board. 


CHAP. VIII.—CONCLUSION, 


THE reader must now transport himself across the 
broad bosom of the Atlantic, and suffer his imagina- 
tion to land him on the sunny shores of France. 

It was the evening of the third of December, 1804. 
The day previous, Napoleon had been solemnly 
crowned and consecrated emperor, with the most 
impressive and gorgeous ceremonies. All Paris was 
astir, and the grand saloon and reception rooms of 
the Tuileries were thronged with admiring visitors, 
and blazed’ with the array of fashion and splendor. 
The evening had been designated as the first audience 
of the newly created marshals, and all, whose station 
or pretensions could gain them admittance, were as- 
sembled, eager with curiosity and burning with enthu- 
siasm. 

In the midst of this gay and brilliant throng were 
seen two gentlemen in the plain dress of citizens, 
attended by an officer attached to the imperial house- 
hold, and whose appearance attracted much attention 
and remark. They were Americans, and this pecu- 
liar mark of distinction at once showed the favor with 
which they were regarded—in some high quarter. 
Whilst they were thus leisurely passing through the 
crowd, too much strangers to enter with zest in the 
amusements of a Parisian assembly of fashion, they 
were familiarly accosted by an officer, dressed in a 
splendid uniform, and bearing the insignia of a mare- 
schal of the empire, and who had approached behind 
them. 

“Gentlemen, Americans, a fair evening to you. 
Glad to see you have given us the pleasure of your 
attendance.” 

‘Ah, Marshal Berthier,” said the taller of these 
two strangers. ‘You do us too much honor, my 
dear marshal. But we had not thought to see you 
except in state company, this evening.” 

“True; I should more appropriately be with my 
bretheren around the person of the emperor; but being 
grand huntsman, I claim exclusive privileges, you 
see, and prefer social gossip with old comrades, to 
making a stately parade. Come, you must go with 
me and be presented to the empress, who is in the 
saloon. The emperor will not make his appearance 
for a half hour yet, and now is the best opportunity.” 

“Most willingly; but you must remember, marshal, 
that we poor republicans have been little used to such 
august company.” 

“ Ah, mon cher ami, c’est lale diable. We French- 
men have as yet but twenty-four hours advantage of 
you.” f 
Josephine, even yet singularly beautiful and capti- 
vating, was standing in the centre of the room beneath 
the full glow of the chandelier, the lights from which 
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were nearly equalled by the blaze reflected from the 
circlet of diamonds which bound her fair brow, a 
coronation present from her imperial husband. She 
was leaning gracefully on the arm of the Prince of 
Beneveuto, the then distinguished minister of foreign 
relations, and completely surrounded by ladies of the 
chamber and of the new court. She received the 
Americans with distinguished affability, and compli- 
mented the marshal on the high esteém with which 
he was universally regarded by all of that country 
visiting France. 

The ceremony of presentation being over, the mar- 
shal and his friends drew back to make room for 
others who were eagerly pushing forward, and seated 
themselves on one of the elegant divans which adorned 
the magnificent saloon. 

‘‘ Now messieurs,” he said, “ we can observe with- 
out being observed, for all here are too busy to notice 
quiet observers. Let me point out and make you 
acquainted with some of the distingue of our metro- 
polis. You see that man with the long hair, and 
shining black eye, whose glance looks as though it 
would go through one?” 

‘Yes, I have seen him once before elsewhere.” 

“Ah, truly, at the police-office, incog, doubtless. 
That is Fouche.” 

‘Indeed! the man whom people say your emperor 
himself fears,” 

‘“‘Fears—no, us. The emperor is not fond of him, 
but he understands him too well to dread him. He 
watches the watcher himself.” 

“Well, marshal, excuse my ignorance; but what 
sweet creature is that who has just taken her stand 
by the empress?” 

“Oh, that is Madame Virginie, wife of General 
Rapp, and only daughter of Mareschal Ney. Why 
do you ask, mon ami?” 

“No reason particularly,” sighed the young Ameri- 
can, in reply. ‘She is very beautiful, and reminds 
me of some one whom I knew years ago.” 

“ Miss Beckham, of Albemarle, for instance,” said 
the marshal, in a tone of affected unconcern. 

The young American started, and grasped the arm 
of his friend with violence. 

“What can you mean, marshal?” 

But further conversation was here interrupted. A 
universal movement and a general cessation of talking 
announced that some important event in the evening’s 
arrangements was about taking place. Our party rose 
from their seats, 

‘There is Duroc,” said Berthier. 
see the emperor.” 

As he spoke, a set of folding-doors were thrown 
open, and Napoleon, surrounded by his marshals and 
chief councillors, entered the saloon. He was no 
longer encumbered with the gorgeous and costly robes 
which he had worn during the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, but was dressed in the plain and neat uniform 
of the imperial guard. A low murmur of enthusiasm 
pervaded the company as he entered, which he grace- 
fully acknowledged; and then advancing without 
further attempt at ceremony to where the empress was 
standing, he began an animated conversation with 
the ladies around her. The marshals, thus deserted, 


“You will now 














dispersed among the company; conversation soon 
became again general; and the band of the imperial 
guard, who occupied the music gallery, at a signal 
from Marshal Besseires began playing a lively and 
thrilling air especially composed for the occasion. 

“You have them all before you now, my dear 
Hamilton,” again said Berthier. ‘Can you realize 
that you are surrounded by men whose names terrify 
all Europe?” 

“I can scarcely credit my senses,” was the reply, 
‘But tell me—who is that splendidly dressed fellow 
with the long ringlets and scarlet pantaloons, standing 
by the Princess Pauline?” 

“Do-you speak of the bravest man in the French 
army, as only a splendidly dressed fellow? Why that 
is Murat?’ 

“Impossible! he looks as though he was never 
beyond a Parisian ball-room; and yet nothing stands 
before him in battle.” 

“Nothing. That man just in front of us, with 
the high, retreating forehead and frowning brow, is 
Davoust. Just by his right you see Marmont, who 
is engaged talking to my intrepid friend, Marshal 
Lannes. Beyond them are three men talking with 
a very handsome woman. They are Junot, Berna- 
dotte and Eugene Beauharnais; the woman is Hor- 
tense, the empress’ daughter.” 

“You bewilder me with recounting such a crowd 
of names so renowned; you forget to mention another 
equally so, the chief of the staff, Marshal Berthier.” 

“Ah, you flatter now. But why do you look so 

nsive ?” 

“ My friend, I was thinking that oxe was yet want- 
ing to complete this brilliant galaxy. I do not see 
him——” 

“ Yes, I understand—our old commander, the great 
marquis; eh, bien, I hope yet one day to see him in 
our midst.” 

“Never. He could find no sympathy in France 
now.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right.” 

At this moment Marshal Bessieres was seen ap- 
proaching with an elegantly dressed and beautiful 
young woman leaning on his arm. He was laughing 
merrily at some remark which she had just made. 
Hamilton fixed his eyes on her, and again caught the 
arm of his friend, as if holding to it for support. In 
passing by the young American, the lady blushed 
perceptibly as she saw his fixed look, and at the same 
time curtsied gracefully to Berthier. 

‘* Madame Virginie again,” said Berthier. ‘But 
come, let me point out to you one more of the lions 
of the evening, and then I must introduce you and 
our silent friend here to the emperor. Morbleu,” he 
continued, after advancing a few paces, “ they are 
together now, Look until you find the emperor; you 
will see a man standing by him with his back to us.” 

Hamilton obeyed, and just then the individual al- 
luded to turned his head, and walked in the direction 
indicated by the emperor, who had called his atten- 
tion to another part of the room. The erect figure, 
the energetic and peculiar gait, the bold and searching 
eye, and a large scar which disfigured his high fore- 
head, were never to be forgotten by those who had 
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once seen the man. The young American nearly 
sank to the floor. 

“God of Heaven!” he exclaimed, “Captain Ru- 
dolph!” 

“Softly, softly, mon ami,” whisptred Berthier, 
“that is ot Captain Rudolph—you make a small 
mistake.” 

“T cannot be mistaken. All else might be a de- 
ception, but that scar I can never forget. Now I see 
all; that woman you pointed out to me is his daughter 
—where in Heaven’s name is her mother?” 

’ Dead, years ago, my friend. And now listen; the 
person you have called Capt. Rudolph, is Mareschal 
Ney, the hero of Hohenlinden, and surnamed by the 
army le plus brave du brave.” , 

“Impossible! Rudolph was a man never to be for- 
gotten if once seen. That must be the man. Come, 
my dear friend, explain yourself, or I shall think you 
jest with me.” 

“ Diable, I tell you that is mot Captain Rudolph. 
Captain Rudolph was never known in France. His 
name belongs alone to your history. I have not heard 
the name before since I left Virginia. He is no more, 
but all Europe knows Mareschal Ney, and he alone 
belongs to owr history.” 

“And Ney’s wife?” said Hamilton, bewildered. 

“Is present; you may see her now with Madame 
Hortense.” 

“That sprightly young woman! no, that is not her.” 


“Ah, you speak of the fair girl who married this 
Rudolph?” 

“The same; and the mother of the lady I saw not 
long since.” 

“Well, poor creature, she died in giving birth to 
her daughter.” ; 
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‘ And her daughter?” 

“Ts only known to society as the mareschal’s 
daughter by an early marriage. Frenchmen are 
always well enough satisfied with the present, and 
do not inquire much of the past. And now if you 
should be introduced to the mareschal, leave the 
past alone, or you will lose his friendship. Re- 
member, Ney does not even know English. He 
will recognize you, for he often speaks of you to 
me, but he will never speak to you in any other 
character than Marshal Ney.” 

The young American sought his lodgings, and re- 
tiring to his chamber, spent the remainder of the 
eventful night in reflecting over what he had heard 
and seen. The whole scene dwelt in his memory 
for long years afterward, and he could scarce bring 
himself to decide whether it was real, or whether 
fancy had framed a vision so dazzling, so extraordi- 
nary, and so evanescent. 


Note.—This story is founded on a tradition, still 
ee wcny in the South, that the celebrated Captain 

udolph, known as the bravest man of Lee’s Legion, 
went to France about the year'1790, entered the army 
there, and rose subsequently to be Marshal wv Many 
facts corroborate this tradition. It is known that Ney, 
though able to speak English, always pretended in 
public that he could not understand that language. It 
is known also that his son came to America, some 
years ago, and made inquiries at the scene of Ru- 
dolph’s earlier career. ore than one American is 
said to have recognized Rudolph in Ney. It is cer- 
tain that the age and character of the two men were 
very similar. The identity mays therefore, be consi- 
dered sufficiently proved, at least for the purposes of 
romance. 


BY MRS. S. R. LONG, 


Bor that leaf from memory’s tablet, 
Let the waves of Lethe roll 

O’er it while a trace remaineth 
Of its shadow on my soul. 

Let the mirkest gloom of midnight 
Veil the bright yet fitful gleam, 

Of the lighted torch of memory, 
Dancing on life’s fitful stream. 


Sear that chord whose constant quivering 
Thrills my ever heaving breast, 

Then, perhaps, this weary spirit 
May obtain some soothing rest. 

Hush that strain of mellow music 
Floating ever on my ear, 

*T is the knell of hopes and pleasures, 
Joys, and all that once were dear. 


Stay !—yet stay a moment !— hush not 
Every note of that sad song: 

Let that torch still feebly glimmer, 
But an hour that dream prolong. 





See yon aged tree encircled 
With the rose and clinging vine, 
Leaves and fragrant blossoms mingling 
As its mould’ring trunks they twine. 


Could you sever what is blasted 
From its green and blooming veil; 

Leave erect what seems supporting 
With its clasp that form so frail? 

No! Ah, no! then let their union 
Hallowed by that tender tie 

Still exist, ere long the tempest 
Both shall bid full lowly lie. 


Thus the heart, though worn and wasted, 
Throbbing faintly, such as mine. 
Lets affection’s soothing tendrils 
With the buds of friendship twine. 
Moments of exquisite pleasure! 
Still with gloomiest hours blend; 
And which bear on golden pinions 
Thoughts of sister, and of friend. 





TAKING OFF A DANDY. 


PY THE AUTHOR OF “FAMILY FAILINGS,” ‘‘THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW,” &c. &c. 


[The following sketch is so spirited that we violate 
our usual custom, and insert it, although not by an 
American author: for it is not in name only that this 
magazine is a national one.} 


Grace Forrester was a beauty, an heiress, and a 
belle; she was more, she wasa wit. Mischief sparkled 
in her eyes, and wreathed her finely chiseled lips with 
archly provoking smiles. She was, however, already 
won by Horace Leigh, although the engagement was 
as yetasecret. He wasa young lawyer every way 
worthy of her; and this is exalted praise. 

All the neighborhood had assembled at Leigh House, 
for the great ball of the season. The officers of the 
regiment quartered in —— town were also present; 
and among these was Major Brandon. To describe 
his character would be an impossibility, for he had 
none: but, in a word, he has was a dandy soldier, and 
a professional lady-killer. 

He was about thirty, the only brother of a wealthy 
baron, and said to be the best walizer in the regiment; 
he was exactly the style of person to be admired be- 
yond measure by people in general, and also exactly 
the style of person Grace Forrester delighted to quiz. 

“Very fine girl, new face!” said he, to one of his 
brother officers. 

‘Fifty thousand pounder!” was the answer. 

“Indeed,” said Major Brandon, in an indifferent 
tone; he was so decidedly not a marrying man that 
the intelligence had no interest for him, but he ad- 
mired, and asked to be introduced to her. 

Grace Forrester had one weakness very unusual in 
a lady ; she was so very conscious of her fortune that 
she forgot her face; and to punish the bewitching 
man of moustaches for having already discovered 
her attentions as the only heiress in the county, she 
resolved to affect anything that might make him feel 
he was wasting on her the attentions that would be so 
gratefully received by anybody else; her great aim 
was, in every way that was at all consistent with her 
own dignity, to disconcert the Adonis of the regiment. 
At last it struck her, that a stupid simplicity, for which 
she knew her appearance would not exacily prepare 
him, would be the most effectual way of amusing her- 
self at his expense. 

Grace had a horror of officers, so many of them had 
proposed to her. 

With the first turn of the waltz she discovered that 
he must pique himself on his dancing; and accordingly 
declared ‘that their style was so different she was 
afraid she could not manage to dance with him, she 
thought they had better sit down.” 

“What a lovely bouquet,” said Major Brandon, 
addressing her when they were seated, in the formula 
with which he always began the conversation with 








his partners, ‘‘ such perfection of form and color; s¢ 
like the person who made it.” 

“You have not seen our gardener, or you would 
hardly say that,” said Grace, without a smile. 

And the militaire twirled his moustache in silence; 
he could not make her out. 

“ T thotght it must have been yourself; both are so 
beautiful,” replied he, after a pause. 

“ Are we?” answered Grace, with great simplicity. 

‘*Love and flowers seem made for one another,” 
hazarded the officer. 

* Yes,” replied the lady, in a decided tone, “ very.” 

* Very what?” inquired the gentleman. 

“Very conveniently for conversation,” 
Grace. 

‘* Of course,” replied the major, hastily ; he thought 
her as odd as she was handsome, and did not know 
but that she might take him out of his depth. 

Will you take another turn?” 

* Yes, if you will alter your style.” 

‘*T fear,” said the handsome soldier, curling his lip, 
‘that 1 can hardly do that,” for the better, thought he. 

“The best partner I ever had was the Prince of 
Civita Vecchia,” said Grace, naming a young lialian 
of whom she thought he must have heard in town, 
“he danced quite differently.” 

And by the mortified air of the admired Major 
Brandon, she saw she had touched his vanity, for he, 
as well as herself, was aware that during the year 
the young foreigner had appeared like a gallopading 
comet at all the best balls in town, he had been wilh- 
out a rival as a dancer. 

To revenge himself, Major Brandon would not ask 
her where or how she met the young Italian; he 
doubted not that she was dying to tell him; but it was 
not so; the end and aim of Grace was gained. 

The irresistible man was greatly annoyed; he 
strongly suspecied that the beauty of the day did not 
admire him; and he determined this should not con- 
tinue; so veiling his real displeasure, he put all the 
artillery of his usual looks and speeches into full play, 
all of which Grace met with a kind of stolid simpli- 
city, which highly amused herself; and Horace, who 
happening to be standing near her several times, per- 
ceived her evident intention of annoying the dandy, 
smiled with secret satisfaction : at last the major gave 
up in despair. 

His comrades, however, had noticed his ill-success, 
and, on their return from the ball, gave the lady killer 
no peace. They quizzed him, indeed, so unmercifully 
that he resolved, when he next met Grace, to redouble 
his efforts. He had never yet failed, where he deter- 
mined to succeed; and when he now looked in the 
glass he felt certain he would yet conquer. Sucha 
moustache, he felt, must conquer. 


answered 
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He did not have to wait long for an opportunity of 
meeting Grace again. The next week, there was a 
ball at Forrester Place; and thither went Major Bran- 
don, with the rest of the officers. Miss Forrester had 
not forgotten her conceited cdmirer, 

The party had passed off gaily, and dancing had, 
for some time, been going on, when Grace, as she 
passed Horace, happening to meet his look, said 
quietly— 

“ Attention!” and the little soldier-like air, with 
which she drew herself up, so slightly marked, that 
he alone could perceive it was “ impayable.” 

She had given him the word of command, and he 
failed not to obey, greatly amused ; as he saw her the 
next instant take the arm of Major Brandon. Horace 
could not resist the temptation of standing near her, 
challenged as he had been, to do so. 

“Your grounds are very lovely, but any. place 
would be a Paradise, with such an Eve,” said the 
bewitching major, giving a peculiarly devoted smile 
from under his black moustaches. 

“I beg your pardon—what did you say? I am 
quite deaf with a bad cold,” said Grace, giving a 
look so blank and devoid of meaning, turning up to 
him such a deaf face, that he was quite deceived. 

“Your grounds are very lovely, but any place 
would be a Paradise, with such an Eve!” repeated 
he, in the same low tone, but feeling very foolish. 

“Eh!” said Grace, with her beautiful deaf face, 
“Treally cannot hear; you speak so low!” 

If the irresistible man piqued himself on one fas- 
cination more than another, it was his whisper; so 
these words cut him to the heart—if he had one. 

The speech was in his opinion much too good to 
be altogether lost, he"had so often found it well re- 
ceived, that for the third time, actually coloring with 
asnoyance, he repeated it, this time so loud that the 
next couple looked at them, and the major met the 
sarcastic smile of his friend, Captain Bellasis. 

“I’m glad you think so,’ answered Grace, at last, 
areply of which the major could make nothing. 

“A pity so much beauty should be deaf!” ejacu- 
lated the major, very slightly, indeed almost imper- 
ceptibly, pressing the hand which he was at that 
moment holding. 

“Dead!” said Grace, in great apparent surprise, 
“what beauty isdead? Miss Vandeleur looked rather 
delicate—is slie dead? poor girl?” 

“Oh, no! Iam not aware that any one is dead; I 
think you did not quite understand—#” 

“T am so deaf—isn’t it dfeadful?” answered Grace, 
giving him a look which demanded his utmost com- 
passion. 

“Nothing could be a defect in you,” replied the 
major—he had a very remarkable way of saying you 
to all very pretty girls—it generally led them to sup- 
pose al! sorts of things. 

“Nothing can have any effect on me! You think 
Tam deaf for life!” said Grace. 

“I said,” replied the agonized militaire, “I said 
Rothing could be a defect in you.” 

“Eh?” said Grace Forrester, “ what do you say?” 

But at that moment Major Brandon danced off—he 
thought it a most fortunate escape. 
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And Grace stood there looking denture and quiet 


beyond her usual demeanor ; but she suddenly turned 


her head, slightly waved her beautiful bright curls 
by the triumphant movement, and gave such a mis- 
chievous: look at Horace, that he could not resist a 
smile which ended in a laugh. 


eyes of Horace Leigh fixed upon him with a satirical 
expression, and though he was unconscious why or 
wherefore, from that hour he hated him. 
“If you would but speak louder!’ continued Grace, 
to her fascinating partner, ‘I can hear other people.” 
“There are some things,” said the major, giving a 
; smile which showed his white teeth gleaming beauti- 
fully from under the jet black moustaches, “ some 
things which can only be spoken in a low voice.” 
“Very true,” said Grace, “but you need xot say 
those things! at least till 1 can hear.” 
“It is impossible to see you, Miss Forrester, and 
not to feel——” 
“It is your turn to dance, 


And Major Brandon turned in the dance, saw the 
5 


” interrupted the lady. 


You were saying something?” inquired she, when 
he returned, and this question, which he felt convinced 
she never could have asked if she had understood what 
he said, perfectly confounded the unlucky militaire, 
and he stood by the side of the beauty of the room— 
fairly speechless. 

As he stood there, looking thoroughly disconsolate, 





the gentleman sianding next to him in the quadrille, 
quietly but steadily looked at him—a flush of great 
and visible annoyance passed over the major’s white 
but narrow forehead ; for the gentleman was Captain 
Bellasis, and the major saw in his face that a perse- 
cution was in store for him; goaded on by this, he 
determined that conte gui coute Grace should admire 
him : he attempted again, and in spite of her infirmity, 
the one of al! others most embarrassing to a whisper- 
ing lover! to make her, if possible, understand those 
honey speeches he had always found so effective 
nitherto. ‘She must be flattered—if she could but 
hear ?”” 

‘I have been much in town,” said Major Brandon, 
“T have been acquainted with all the prettiest women 
of the day; but never did I see one so really beauti- 
ful.” 

‘ Never saw one really beautiful !” answered Grace 
Forrester, ‘‘you have astonished me—what ts your 
style?” 

“ You,” said the major, quite aloud for him. 

“Eh?” answered she, with her deaf face. 

And Major Brandon felt inclined to murder himself 
or her, or somebody, he was in such a rage. But still 
he would not give the matter up! 

“The quadrille is nearly over, and I had so much 
to say!’ piteously exclaimed he, to Miss Forrester, 
with such a look as made words quite superfluous. 

“Say it another time!” said Grace, “I must get 
partners for the young ladies now,” and she left him 
more annoyed than ever he had been in his life; and 
half believing that Grace had been quizzing him. 

He did not long remain in doubt. The very next day 
he heard that Horace Leizh and she were engaged; 
and then he knew that G ace had been taking him off. 

The poor unfortunate dandy! 





THE WORK TABLE. 
CROCHET AND KNITTING. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


WE give, this month, directions for knitting and 
crotchet, with an engraved representation of a Hearts- 
ease, knit in Berlin wool. 

HEARTSEASE. 

Materials.—Split Berlin wool, and knitting-needles 
No. 20; Cornucopia gauge. Violel Petals—Cast on 
three stitches with a bright shade of velvet; knit and 
pearl in alternate rows, making a stitch at the begin- 
ning of every row, until 
you have fourteen or six- 
teen stitches; then knit 
and pearl six rows alter- 
nately, without increase, 
and continue in knitted 
and pearled rows, de- 
creasing one stitch at the 
beginning of each row, 
till six or eight stitches 
alone remain; these cast 
off in the plain row, tak- 
ing the two last as one 
before you turn the last 
stitch over. Two petals 
like these are required. 

Larce YELLow PEz- 

TAL. — Take a bright, 

though rather deepshade 

of yellow wool, split; 

cast on three stitches, 

knit and pearl in alter- 

nate rows, increasing 

one stitch before and one 

after the middle stitch in 

the plain row, till you 

have fifteen or seventeen 

stitches; take a higher 

shade of yellow, and 

work six more alternate plain and pearled rows, still 
increasing in the middle, but decreasing one stitch at 
the beginning of every row; change your wool for a 
deep violet, and continue to knit in alternate plain 
and pearled rows, decreasing one stitch at the begin- 
ning of each row, till seven stitches only remain; 
these cast off, taking the two last as one. 

Two Smatrer Petats.—Exactly like the large one, 
but increased only to thirteen stitches. 

Sew a fine wire round each petal with split wool, 
tie the five petals together with a bit of green. 

Bups.—Take eight or ten lengths of split wool, 
yellow and violet, place across a piece of wire, fold 
the whole, twist the ends, turn down the ends of the 
wool, tie them round the wire, leaving but the length 
required for the bud (about a quarter of an inch:) 





cover the stem with green wool, split; also the stem 
of the Heartsease. 

Leaves.—Begin with a shade of green wool, split, 
as for one of the yellow petals, but you have thirteen 
stitches; cast off three at the beginning of the two fol- 
lowing rows, go on increasing again to thirteen; cast 
off three at each end, and make thus as many scallops 
as will look well—in general three or four on each 

side make. a very good 
sized leaf; after the last 
scallops, decrease one 
stitch at the beginning of 
every row, till the leaf 
comes to a point. 
CROCHET. 

An Inrant’s Suor.— 
Materials.— Pink and 
white Berlin wool, half 
an ounce of each.—With 
pink make a chain of 
eight stitches, for the 
commencement of first 
row. 

1st row.—Pink, plain 
double crochet. 

2nd row.—Pink, rib- 
bed crochet; increase 
one at each end. 

3rdrow.—W hite, with- 
out increasing. 

4th row.—White; in- 
crease one at each end 
and one in the middle. 

5th row. —Pink, in- 
crease one in the middle. 

6th row. —Pink; in- 
crease one at each end 

and one in the middle. 

7th row.—Pink, without increasing. 

8th row.— White; increase one at each end and one 
in the middle. 

9th row.—White, without increasing. 

10th row.—Pink; increase one at each end. 

11th row.—Pink; increase one in the middle. 

12th row.—Pink; increase one at each end. 

13th row.—White, without increasing. 

14th row.—White; increase one at each end. 

Now join on the pink, and crochet three rows of 
ten stitches each for the side of the shoe, then two 
rows of white; repeat these; then three rows of pink 
and two of white until you have seven stripes of pink 
and six of white. Crochet this to the other side of the 
toe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OVERLOOKING one of those small parks or squares 
that lies in the heart of our city like tufts of wild 
flowers in a desert, stands one of those miniature 
palaces too small for the very wealthy, too beautiful 
in its appointments for any idea but that of perfect 
taste which wealth does not always give. A cottage 
house it was, or rather an exquisite mockery of what 
one sees named as cottages in the country. The front 
of a pale stone color; was so ornamented and netted 
over with the lace-work of iron balconies and win- 
dow-gratings, that it had all the elegance of a city 
mansion, with much of the rustic beauty one sees in 
a rural dwelling. A little court, full of flowers, lay 
in front, with a miniature fountain throwing up a 
slender column of water from the centre of a tiny 
grass-plat, that, in the pure dampness always raining 
over it, lay like a mass of crushed emeralds hidden 
among the flowers. The netted iron work that hung 
around the doors, the windows, and fringed the 
eaves, as it were, with a valance of massive lace, 
was luxuriously interwoven with creeping plants. 
Prairie roses, crimson and white, clung around the 
lower balconies. Ipamacs wove a profusion of their 
great purple and rosy bells around the upper win- 
dows; cypress vines, with their small crimson bells; 
petunias of every tint; rich passion flowers, and ver- 
benas with their leaves hidden in the tiny balconies, 
wove and twined themselves with the coarser vines, 
blossoming each in its turn, and filling the leaves with 
their gorgeous tints. Crimson and fragrant honey- 
suckles twined in massive wreaths up to the very 
roof, where they grew and twined and blossomed in 
the lattice work, now in masses, now spreading out 
like an embroidery, and everywhere loading the at- 
mosphere with fragrance. The cool, bell-like drop- 
ping of the fountain, that always kept the flowers 
fresh; the fragrance of half a dozen orange trees, 
Snowy with blossoms and golden with heavy fruit; 
the gleam of white lilies; the glow of roses, and 
the graceful sway of a slender labarnum tree, all 
crowded into one little nook scarcely large enough 
for the pleasure-grounds of a fairy, were enough to 
draw general atiention to the house, though another 
and still more beautiful object had never presented 
itself at the window. 

On a moonlight evening, especially when a sort of 
Pearly veil fell upon the little flower nook, an air of 
quiet beauty impossible to describe rested around this 
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dwelling—beauty not the less striking that it was so 
still, so lost in profound repose, that the house might 
have been deemed uninhabited but for the gleam of 
light that occasionally broke through the vines about 
one or another of the windows. Sometimes it might 
be seen struggling through the roses around the lower 
balcony, but far oftener it came in faint gleams from 
a window in the upper story, and at such times the 
shadow of a person stooping over a book, or lost in 
deep thought, might be seen through the muslin cur- 
tains. No sashes, flung open in the carelessness of 
domestic enjoyment, were ever seen in the dwelling; 
no voices of happy childhood were ever heard to ring 
through those clustering vines. Sometimes a young 
female would steal timidly out upon the balconies, 
and return again like a bird afraid to be detected 
in the door of its cage. Sometimes an old lady in 
mourning might be seen passing in and out, as if 
occupied with some slight household responsibility. 
This was all the neighborhood ever knew of the cot- 
tage or its inmates. The face of the younger female, 
though always beautiful, was not always the same, 
but no one knew when one disappeared and another 
took her place. 

The cottage had been built by a private gentleman, 
and its first occupant was the old lady, She might 
have been his mother, his tenant, or his housekeeper, 
no one could decide her exact position. He seldom 
visited the house. Sometimes during months to- 
gether he never crossed the threshold. But the old 
lady was always there, scarcely ever without a young 
and lovely companion: and what seemed most singu- 
lar, year after year passed and her mourning garments 
were never changed. © 

Servants, the universal channel through which do- 
mestic gossip circulates in the basement strata of 
social life, were never seen in the cottage. An old 
colored woman came two or three times a week and 
performed certain household duties, but she spoke 
only in a foreign language, and probably had been 
selected for that very reason. Thus all the usual 
avenues of intelligence were closed around the cot- 
tage. True, a colored man came occasionally to 
prune and trim the little flower nook, but he was 
never seen to enter the house, and appeared to be 
profoundly ignorant of its history and its inmates. 
Some of the most curious had ventured far enough 
into the fairy garden to read the name on a silver 
plate within the latticed entrance. It was a single 
name, and seemed to be foreign; at any rate, it had 
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no familiar sound to those who read it, and whether 
it belonged to the owner of the cottage or the old lady 
still continued a mystery. Thus the cottage remained 
a tiny palace, more isolated amid the surrounding 
dwellings than it could have been even buried in the 
green depths of the country, up to the season when 
our story commences; then the profound quietude of 
the place was broken by the appearance of a new 
inmate. A fair young girl about this time was often 
noticed early in the morning, and sometimes after 
dusk hovering about the little fountain, as if enticed 
there by the scent of the orange trees; still, though her 
white garments were often seen fluttering amid the 
shrubbery, which she seemed to haunt with the shy 
timidity of a wild bird, few persons ever obtained a 
distinct view of her features. 

On the night, and at the very hour when Adeline 
Leicester and Jacob Strong met beneath the old elm 
tree in sight of the farm-house which had once shel- 
tered them, two men gently approached this cottage 
and paused before the gate. This was nothing sin- 
gular, for it was no unusual thing, when that lovely 
fountain was tossing its cool shower of water-drops 
into the air, and the flowers were bathed in the moon- 
light, for persons to pause in their evening walk and 
wonder at the gem-like beauty of the place. © But 
these two persons seemed about to enter the little 
gate. One held the latch in his hand, and appeared to 
hesitate only while he examined the windows of the 
dwelling. The other younger by far and more enthu- 
siastic, grasped the iron railing with one hand, while 
he leaned over and inhaled the rich fragrance of the 
flower-garden with every appearance of exquisite 
gratification. 

“Come,” said Leicester, gently opening the gate, 
“T see a light*in the lower rooms—let us go in!” 

“What, here? Is it here you are taking me?” 
cried the youth, in accents of joyful surprise—“‘ how 
beautiful—how very, very beautiful. It must be some. 
queen of the fairies you are leading me to see!” 

“You like the house then?” said Leicester, in his 
usual calm voice, gently advancing along the walk. 
“Tt does look well just now with the moonlight falling 
through the leaves, but these things become tiresome 
after awhile!” ” 

“Tiresome!” exclaimed the youth, casting his 
glance around. ‘“Tiresome!” 

“T much doubt,” added Leicester, turning as he 
spoke, and gliding as if unconsciously along the little 
snow white gravel walk that curved around the foun- 
tain—“I much doubt if anything continues to give 
entire satisfaction, even the efforts of our own mind, 
the work of our own hands after it is once completed. 
It is the progress, the love of change, the curiosity to 
see how this touch will effect the whole, that gives 
zest to enjoyment in these things. I can fancy the 
owner of this faultless little place now becoming 
weary of its prettiness.”’ 

‘* Weary of a place like this—why the angels might 
think themselves at home in it?” 

“They would find out their mistake, I fancy!” As 
Leicester uttered these words the moonlight lay full’ 
upon his face, and the worm like curl of his lip which 











the light revealed, had something fearfully repulsive 
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in it. The youth happened to look up at the moment, 
and a sharp revulsion came over his feelings. For 
the moment he fel! into thought, and when he spoke 
the change in his spirit was very evident. 

“T can imagine nothing that is not pure and good, 
almost as the angels themselves living here!” he said, 
half timidly, as if he feared the scoff that might follow 
his words. 

‘“We shall see,” answered Leicester, breaking a 
cluster of orange flowers from one of the plants. He 
was about to fasten the fragrant sprig in his button- 
hole, but some after thought came over him, such as 
often regulated his most trivial actions, and he gave 
the branch to his companion. “ Put it in your bosom,” 
he said, with a sort of jeering good humor, as one 
wrifles with a child: ‘‘who knows but it may win your 
first conquest.” 

The youth took the blossoms, but held them care- 
lessly in his hand. There was something in Leicester's 
tone that wounded his self-love; and without reply he 
moved from the fountain. They entered the richly 
latticed park, and Leicester touched the bell knob. 

The door was opened by a quiet, pale old lady, who 
gravely bent her head as she recognized Leicester. 
Afier one glance of surprise at his young companion, 
which certainly had no pleasure blended with it, she 
led the way into a small parlor. 

Nothing could be more exquisitely chaste than that 
litle room. ‘The ceilings and the enameled walls 
were spotiess as crusted snow, and like snow was the 
light cornice of grape leaves and fruit, that scarcely 
seemed to touch the ceiling around which they were 
entwined. No glittering chandelier, no gilded cor- 
nices or gorgeous carpets disturbed the pure harmony 
of this little room; delicate India matting covered the 
floor; the chairs, divans and couches were of pure 
white enamel. Curtains of ‘soft, delicate lace, em- 
broidered, as it were, with stiow-flakes, draped the 
sashes. Those at the bay window which opened on 
the flower-garden, were held apart by two small 
statues of Parian marble that stood guarding the tiny 
alcove, half veiled in clouds of transparent lace. 

Upon a massive table of pure alabaster, inlaid with 
sofily clouded agate, stood a Grecian vase, in which 
a lamp was burning, and through its sculpture poured 
a subdued light that seemed but a more lustrous kind- 
ling of the moonbeams that lay around the dwelling. 

The youth had not expressed himself amiss: it did 
seem as if an angel might have mistaken this dwel- 
ling, so chaste, so spotlessly cool, for his permanent 
home. The clouds of Heaven did not seem more 
free from earthly taint than everything in this dwel- 
ling. Robert paused at the threshold, a vague feeling 
of self-distrust came over him. It seemed as if his 
presence would soil the mysterious purity of the 
room. The old lady with her grave face and black 
garments was so at variance with the place, that the 


2 very sight of her moving so noiselessly across the 


room chilled him to the heart. 

Leicester sat down on a divan near the window. 

‘Tell Florence I am here!” he said, addressing the 
old lady. 

For a moment the lady hesitated, then without 
having spoken a word she went out. Directly there 
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was a faint rustling sound on the stairs: a quick, light Leicester arose, and sauntering to the window, 
footstep near the door, and with every appearance of ) glided behind the lace. A few smothered words 
eager haste a young girl entered the room. A morn- } were uttered in what Robert thought to be a tone of 
ing dress of white muslin, edged witha profusion of ) suppressed reproof, and then he came into thé room 
delicate lace, clad her slender form from head to foot; ) again, making some careless observation about the 
a tiny cameo of blood red coral fastened the robe at } beauty of the night. Florence followed directly, and 
her throat, and this was all the ornament visible upon } took her old-seat with a drooping and downeast air, 
her person. that filled the youth with vague compassion. 

She entered the room in breathless haste, her dark ‘* Now that we are upon this subject,” said Leices- 
eyes sparkling, her cheeks warm with a rich crimson, $ ter, quietly resuming the conversation, ‘you should, 
thus with both hands extended she approached Lei- } above all things, attend to your drawing, my dear 
cester, but before she reached the divan/the cqnscious- } young lady I know it is difficult to obtain really 
ness that a stranger was present fell upon her. She § competent masters; but here is my young friend who 
paused, her hands fell, and all the beautiful gladness § has practiced much, and has decided genius in the 
faded on her countenance. arts, he will be delighted to give you a lesson now 

A young friend of mine,” said Leicester, with an { and then.” 
indolent wave of the hand toward Robert. The} Florence lifted her eyes suddenly to the face of the 
evening was so fine we have been rambling in the S youth. She saw him start and change countenance, 
park, and being near dropped in to rest awhile.” as if from some vivid emotion. A faint glow tinged 

The young lady turned with a very slight inclina- { her own cheek, and, as it were, obeying the glance 

tion, and Robert saw the face he had so admired in } of Leicester’s eye, which she felt without seeing, she 
Leicester’s chamber, the beautiful, living original of ) murmured some gentle words of acknowledgment. 
a picture that still was engraven on his heart. The ; ‘J shall be most happy,”’ said the poor youth, blush- 
surprise was overpowering. He could not speak; } ing,and all in a glow of joyous embarrassment—“‘that 
and Leicester, who loved to study the human heart 2 is if I thought-—if I dreamed that my imperfect know- 
in its tumults, smiled softly as he marked the change 3 ledge—that—that any little talent of mine could be of 
upon his features. service.” 

As if overcome by the presence of astranger, the } ‘Of course it will!” said Leicester, quietly inter- 
young lady sat down near the divan which Leicester } rupting him; ‘do you not see that Miss Nelson is de- 
occupied. The color had left her cheek; and Robert, ? lighted with the arrangement? 1 was sure that it must 
who was gazing earnestly upon her, thought that he 2 give her pleasure!” 
could see tears gathering in her eyes. Florence turned her dark eyes on the speaker with 

“Tt is a long time since you have been here,” she } a !ook of gratitude that might have warmed a heart of 
said, in a low voice, bending with a timid air toward , marble. 

Leicester. ‘“‘I—I—that is, we began to think you had} ‘‘ Ah. how kind you are to think of me thus!” she 
forgotten us.” $ said, in a low tone, that, sweet as it was, sent a pain- 

“No, I have been very busy, that is all!” answered ‘ ful thrill through the listener. ‘I was afraid that you 
Leicester, carelessly. ‘‘I sent once or twice some § had forgotten those things that I desire most.” 
books and things—did you get them?” ) ‘Tt is always the way with very young ladies, they 

“Yes; thank you very much—but for them I should { are sure to think a guardian too exacting, or too neg- 
have been more sad than, than——” She checked ? ligent,” said Leicester, with a smile. 
herself in obedience to the quick glance that he cast Again Florence raised her eyes to his face witha 
upon her; but, spite of herself, the sound of rising { look of vague astonishment; she seemed utterly at a 
tears was in her voice: the poor girl seemed com- } loss to comprehend him, and though a faint smile flut- 
pletely broken down with some sudden disappoint- tered on her lip, she seemed ready to burst into tears, 





ment. You should have seen Leicester’s face as he watched 
“ And your lessons, Florence, how do you get along ; the mutations of that beautiful countenance. It was 
with them?” like that of an epicure who loves to shake his wine, 
“T cannot study,” answered the girl, shaking her } and amuse himself with its rich sparkle long after his 
head mournfully. “Indeed I cannot, I am so, so——” ? appetite is satiated It seemed as if he were striving 
“Homesick!” said Leicester, quietly interrupting } to see how near he could drive that young creature to 


her. “Is that it?” a passion of tears, and yet forbid them flowing. 
“Homesick!” repeated the girl, with a faint shnd- “Now,” he said, turning upon her one of his most 
der. “No, I shall never be that!” brilliant smiles—“ now let us have some music. You 


“Well—well, you must learn to apply yourself,” } must not send us away without that, pretty lady; run 
rejoined Leicester, with an affectation of paternal in- § up and get your guitar.” 
terest; ‘we must have a good report of your progress § ‘‘It is here,” said Florence, starting up with a 
to transmit when your father writes ” brightened look. ‘At least I think so—was it not in 
Florence turned very white, and, hastily rising, lifted } this room I played for you last?” 
the lace drapery, and concealing herself in the recess { ‘¢ And have you not used the poor instrument since?” 
behind, seemed to be gazing out upon the flower- { questioned Leicester, as she brought a richly inlaid 
garden. A faint sound now and then broke from { guitar from the window recess. 
the recess; and Robert, who keenly watched every } © “I had no spirits for music,” she answered softly, 
movement, fancied that she must be weeping. as he bent over the ottoman on which she seated 
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herself, and with an air of graceful gallantry threw 
the broad riband over her neck. 

“But you have the spirits now,” he whispered 

A‘gtance of sudden delight and a vivid blush was 
her only reply, unless the wild, sweet burst of music 
that rose from the strings of her guitar might be 
deemed an answer. 

*“What will you have?” she said, turning her ra- 
diant face toward him, while her small hand glided 
over the strings after this brilliant prelude. ‘What 
shall it be?” 

Tt was a fiendish pleasure, that of torturing a young 
heart so full‘of deep emotions; but the pleasures of 
that man were all fiendish, the cold refinement of his 
intellect made him cruel. With his mind he tortured 
the soul over which that mind had gained ascendency. 
He named the song very gently which that poor young 
creature was to sing. It was her father’s favorite air. 
The last time she had played it—oh! with what a pang 
she remembered that time. It sent the color from 
her lips. Her hand seemed turning to marble on the 
strings. This was what Leicester expected. He loved 
to see the hot, passionate flashes of a heart all his own 
thus frozen by a word from his lip, or a glance of his 
eye. A moment before she had been radiant with 
happiness—now she sat before him drooping and pale 
as a broken lily. That was enough. He would send 
the fire to her cheek again. 

“No, let me think, there was a pretty little air you 
sometimes gave us on shipboard—do you remember I 
wrote some lines for it? Let me try and catch the air.” 

He began to hum over a note or two, as if trying 
to catch an almost forgotten air, regarding her all the 
while through his half closed eyes. But even the 
mention of that song did not quite arouse her; it is 
easier to give pain than pleasure; easier to dash the 
cup of joy from a trembling hand than to fill it after- 
ward. She sighed deeply, and sat with her eyes bent 
upon the floor. That bad man was half offended. He 


looked upon her continued depression as an evidence ¢ 
of his waning power, and was not content unless the ? 


heart-strings of his victim answered to every glowing 
or icy touch of his own evil spirit. 

“Ah, you have forgotten the air, I expected it?” 
he said, in a tone of thrilling reproach, but so sub- 
dued that it only reached the ear for which it was 
intended, but he bad stricken that young heart deep. 
Even this but partially aroused her. His vicious pride 
was pained. He leaned back on the divan, and the 


words of a song sparkling, passionate and tender with ¢ 


love broke from his lips. His voice was superb; his 
features lighted up; his dark eyes flashed like dia- 
monds beneath the half closed lashes. 

You should have seen Florence Leicester then. 
That voice flowed upon her chilled heart like dew 
upon a perishing lily, like sunshine upon a rose that 
the storm has shaken; her drooping form became 


All the time that his spirit seemed pouring forth its 
tender memories he was watching the effect, coldly 
as the physician counts the pulse of his patient. She 
was very beautiful as the bloom came softly back to 
her cheek like a smile growing vivid there—it was 
like watching a flower blossom, or the escape of sun- 
beams from underneath a summer cloud. He loved 
a study like this, it gratified his morbid taste, it gave 
him mental excitement, and what yielded a keener re- 
lish was the tribute to his inordinate vanity. A doubt 
that his hitherto invincible powers of attraction might 
fall awey with the approach of age, began to haunt 
him abdiit this time, and ‘the thought stimulated his 
hungry self-love into more intense action. He was 
testing his own powers in the beautiful agitation of 
that young creature. The rich vibrations of his voice 
were still trembling upon the air when the old lady 
returned to the room. Her manner was still quiet, 
but her large and very black eyes were brighter than 
they had been, and her tread, though still, was more 
firm as she crossed the room. She advanced directly 
toward Leicester, whose back was partly turned to- 
ward her, and touched his shoulder. 

** Edward!” 

Leicester started from his half reclining position 
and sat upright; the song was hushed the instant that 
low, but ringing voice fell upon his ear, and, with 
some slight display of embarrassment, he looked in 
the old lady’s face. Its profound gravity seemed to 
chill even his audacity. 

§ “Not here, Edward—you know I do not like 
> music!” added the old lady, in her firm, gentle tones. 
Florence leaned back in her seat and drew a deep 
breath. It'seemed as if she had been disturbed in 
the sweet bewilderment of some dream; Robert was 
° gazing fixedly upon her, wondering at all he saw. 
; To him she appeared like the birds he had read of 
; fluttering around the jaws of a serpent; spite of him- 
2 self this delusion would come upon him. Yet he had 
boundless faith in the honor and goodness of the man 
on whom her eyes were fixed, and to him she was a 
profound stranger. 

“TI did not know—indeed, madam, I thought you 
liked music!” said Florence, casting the riband from 
her neck, and addressing the old lady. 

“Only when we ate alone, then I love to hear you 
sing and play both, dear child; but Edward—Mr. 
Leicester’s voice. It is that 1 do not like.” 

“ Not like his voice?” exclaimed Florence, turning 
her eyes upon him with a look that made Robert press 
his lips hard together—“ not like that—oh, madam?” 

‘Well—well, madam, you shall not be annoyed by 
¢ it again,” ‘said Leicester, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, “I forgot myself, that is all !’’ 

The old lady bent her head and sat down, but her 
coming cast a restraint upon the little group, and 
though she attempted to open a conversation with 





more erect; her hand began to tremble; her pale lips 3 Robert, he was too much pre-occupied for anything 
were softly parted, and grew red as if the warm? more than a few vague replies to that which she said. 
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breath flashing through kindled a richer glow with? From the moment of her entrance Leicester changed 
each short, eager gasp: deeper and deeper those ? his whole demeanor. He joined in the effort she was 
mellow notes penetrated her soul; for the time her } making to draw the youth out, and that with a degree 
very being was given up to the wild delusion that of quiet gravity that seemed by its respect to win upon 
had perverted it. ; her favor. He took no further notice of Florence, and 
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seemed unconscious that she was sitting near watching 
this change with anxious eyes and drooping spirits. 

“T have,” said Leicester, after a few common place 
remarks, ‘‘I have just been proposing that the young 
gentleman should give our pretty guest here some 
drawing lessons during the season, always under your 
sanction, madam, of course,’ 

The old lady cast a more searching glance at the 
youth than she had hitherto bestowed on him, and 
then bending her eyes upon the floor, she seemed to § 
ponder over the proposal that had been made. After 
this her keen glance was directed to Leicester, and 
then she seemed lost in thought again. 


Leicester, ‘it will occupy her—it will be a benefit, 
perhaps, to both.” 

Leicester simply bent his head: he conquered even 
the expression of his face, that the keen eyes bent 
upon him might not detect the hidden motive which 
urged this proposal. 
the old lady well knew, but she resolved to watch 
closer. His projects were not to be fathomed in a 
moment. She did not leave the room again, and her 
presence threw a constraint upon each individual 
there, which prompted the visitors to depart. 

Florence arose as they prepared to go out. 
dark eyes were beseechingly turned upon Leicester. 
As if with a mute glance she sought to keep him a , 
few minutes longer, though she had no courage to 
utter the wish. He took her soft, little hand gently ? 


“Yes,” she said, at length, looking full and hard at | 


Her 


in his, held it a moment and went away, followed by $ 
Robert and the old lady, who accompanied her guests ; 
to the door. ; 
Florence had crept into the window recess, and ; 
while her panting breath clouded the glass, greed 5 
wistfully at these two dark shadows as they glided ¢ 


through the flower-garden. She was keenly disap- 
pointed;*his visit, the one great joy for which she ¢ 
had so waited and watched was over, and how had ¢ 
it passed? With the keen, cold eyes of that old lady 
upon them—beneath the curious scrutiny of a stranger. ¢ 
Tears of vexation gathered in her eyes; she heard the 
old lady return, and tried to crush them back with a ; 
pressure of the silken lashes, shivering still behind } 
the cloud of lace that her too visible diseomposure { q 
might not be detected. The old lady entered the 
Troom, and, believing it empty, sat down in a large, 
easy chair. She sighed profoundly, shaded her face 
with one of the thin, delicate hands that still bore 
an impress of great beauty. Her eyes were thus 
shrouded, and, though she did not appear to be weep- 
ing, one deep sigh after another heaved the black 
neckerchief folded over her bosom. As these sighs 
abated, Florence saw that the old lady was sinking 
into a reverie so deep, that the young creature fan- 
cied she might steal away, unnoticed, to her room. 
So timidly creeping out from the drapery that in its 
cloud-like softness fell back without a rustle, she 
moved noiselessly toward the door. The old lady 
looked suddenly up, and the startled girl could see 
that the usual serious composure of her countenance 
was greatly disturbed. 

“Ah, is it you, my dear?” she said, in her usual 
kindly tones. 

7* 


*T thought you had gone up stairs.” 


2 
That there was some motive 
, 
, 


Florence was started by the suddenness of this 
address and turned back, for there was something in 
the old lady’s look that seemed to desire her stay. 

‘*No,” she said, “I was looking out upon—vpon 
the night. It is very lovely!” 

‘Paradise was more lovely, and yet serpents crept 
among the flowers, even there!” said the old lady, 
thoughtfully. 

A vivid blush came into Florence’s pale cheek. 

‘‘I—I do not understand you,” she said, in a fal- 
tering voice. 

‘No, I think not—I hope not!” answered the lady, 


¢ bending her eyes compassionately on the young girl, 


‘come here and sit by me.” 


Florence sat down upon the light ottoman which 
the old lady drew near her chair. The blushes a 
moment before, warm upon her cheeks, had burned 
themselves out. She felt herself growing calm and 
sad under the influence of those serious, but kind 
eyes. 

“You love Mr. Leicester!’ This was uttered 
quietly, and rather as an assertion than from any 
desire for a reply. As she spoke, the old lady pressed 
her hand upon the coil of raven hair that bound that 
graceful head, the motion was almost a caress, and 
it went to the young creature’s heart. ‘Has he ever 
said that he loved you?” 

‘Loved me, oh! yes, a thousand times,” cried the 
young creature, her eyes and her cheek kindling 
again, ‘else how could you know—how could any 
one guess how very, very much I think of him?” 

‘* And how do you expect this to end?’ questioned 
the old lady, while a deeper shade settled on her pale 
brow. 

“End!” repeated Florence, and her face was bathed 
with blushes to the very temples; “I have never really 
thought of that—he loves me'” 

‘Have you never doubted that?” questioned the 
$ old lady, with a faint wave of the head. 

‘*What, his love? I—I—how could any one pos- 
sibly doubt?” 

‘* And yet to-night—this very evening?” 

‘“No—no, it was only disappointment—regret, the 

—the flurry of his sudden visit—not doubt—oh, not 

doubt of his love!” 

“Has this man—has Leicester ever spoken to you 
of marriage? Have his professions of love ever taken 
this form?” persisted the old lady, becoming more and 
more earnest. 

“Of marriage, yes—no—not in words.” 

‘Not in words then?” 

“No, I never thought of that before—but what 
then?” 

“Then,” said the old lady, impressively—‘‘then he 
is one shade less of a villain than I bad feared!” 

‘“* Madam !”’ exclaimed the young girl, all pallid and 
gasping with anger and affright. 

“My child,” said the old lady, taking both those 
small, trembling hands in hers, ‘* Edward Leicester 
will never marry you, nor any one.” 

“How do you know, madam? how can you know? 
Whoare you that tell me this with so much authority?” 

**T am his mother, poor child. God help me, Iam 
his mother!” 
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The young girl sat gazing up into that aged face, so 
pale, so still, that her very quietude was more painful 
than a burst of passion could have been. 

“His mother!’ broke from her parted lips. 
his mother who calls him a villain!” 

‘Even so,” said the old lady, with mournful inten- 
sity. ‘Look up, girl, and see what it costs a mother 
to say these things of an only son?” 

Florence did took up, and when she saw the anguish 
upon that face usually so calm, her heart filled with 
tenderness and pity notwithstanding the tumult already 


“Tt is 


there, and taking the old lady’s hands in hers, she bent 


down and kissed them. 
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“You are indeed his mother?” she said, with a sort 
of fond anguish. “To-morrow you will unsay these 
bitter words—you are only angry with him now— 
something has gone wrong: You will not repeat such 
things of him to-morrow—for oh! they have made me 
wretched.” 

‘*T am cruel only that I may be kind!” said the old 
lady, with mournful earnestness. ‘And now, dear 
child, let us talk no more, you are grieved, and I 
suffer more than you think.”” With these words, the 
old lady arose and led her guest from the room. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


BY GEORGE 


Waar is life! how oft the question 
By the searcher hath been ask’d, 

Vague surmise with much suggestion 
Hath it task’d: 

Thus the skeptic, reaping stubble 
For the garner of his lore, 

Hath compar’d it to a bubble 
And no more: 

While the scoffer, who revileth 
At the precepts of the word, 

With a mien of scorning smileth 
When ’tis heard. 


What is life? the youthful deeming 
Answer fitting at a glance, 

Have bethought it all a dreaming 
Of romance: 

The bright images ideal, 
Life endow’d by fancy’s charm, 

Seem indeed possess’d of real 
Hue and form: 

For the mind hath golden vision 
Tn the sunny days of youth, 

Thus, to them, the false decision 
Seems as truth. 


What is life? the maiden plighted 
To her spirit’s counterpart, 

Oft hath seen the fair bud blighted 
In her heart: 

Then the world looks cold and dreary, 
Then life wears no pleasant ray, 

And she roameth onward weary 
With the way: 

When her path is made thus lonely, 
Ah! the years unnotic’d roll, 

For the past is cherish’d only 
In her soul. 


What is life? the aged bending 
With the burden of their years, 

Have suppos’d it an unending 
Vale of tears: 

Musing sad they dream the shadows 
That have veil’d their early light, 
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Like a cloud upon the meadows 
In the night: 

And earth’s many restless creatures 
How they scan them at their strife; 
Then a smile plays o’er their features— 

“ What is life?” 


What is life? the tomes of sages 
Seeking pinnacle of fame, 
Have contended through long ago 
On its aim: 
Some, with dark and dismal story 
Of the eras that have run, 
Have obscur’d the noon-day glory 
Of its sun: 
Others seeing it too brightly 
As the moments sped along, 
Have consider’d it too lightly 
Tu the song. 


What is life? the poet lingers 
By the stream he loveth best, 
As the eve, with artist fingers, 
Paints the West: 
And the while the day grows dimmer, 
While departs its gaudy dye, 
While the stars are seen to glimmer 
In the sky, 
His enraptur’d spirit stirreth 
With the beautiful and the good, 
And the aim of life appeareth 
As it should. 


What is life? it is no gleaming 
Of the vagaries of chance, 

Nor a visionary dreaming 
Of romance: 

Yet, though real, view it never 
As the miser views his worth, 

For the fondest ties must sever 
On the earth: 

And this life is but the portal 
To the bright, eternal skies, 

Where the soul, in robe immortal, 
Never dies. 
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In the year 1833 there lived in the Rue Rochechourt , she yielded to grief, her grief would break her down. 
a banker, who had a reputation for probity and intel- ; She, therefore, roused herself and dried up her tears. 
§ 


i 


ligence, and knew of no rival either in Paris or in 
the departments. This person called himself John 
Delannoy. His fortune was thought to be immense, 
for all the business transacted by him during twenty 
years of his life had been prosperous, and as he was 
nobly generous, his purse being never closed against 
the miseries of the virtues, John Delannoy enjoyed 
altogether an honést contentment. 

The crisis which—thanks to the panic either feigned 
or real, and to the scandalous speculations rashly en- 
gaged in, both against destiny.and the public liberties 
-followed the revolution in 1830, and hastened the 
ruin of a crowd of petty traders: this crisis inflicted 
a severe blow on the prosperity of M. Delannoy, be- 
cause the banker had always made it a duty to take 
into partnership his clerks and operatives whom he 
judged sufficiently capable; thus there was no temerity 
on his part in visiting their establishment. But now, 
in the midst of the general commotion, some of the 
houses in connection with him were on the verge of 
stopping payment. The necessity to assist them was 
a great drawback to the honest banker. 

Meanwhile though the tempest was violent, M. De- 
lannoy did not despair, and by force of activity, per- 
severance and fortitude, he doubtless would have 
re-instated the house which his intelligence had for 
twenty years rendered illustrious. Death, however, 
did not permit him to recover his wasted fortune. In 
the month of September, 1836, he died suddenly, with 
the grief of leaving behind him an orphan daughter. 

Pauline Delannoy was seventeen years of age—a 
time of life when for a young lady the support of a 
father, the tenderness of a mother, are at once de- 
lightful and necessary. Alas! Pauline had never 
known her mother, who died“in giving her birth. 
And now her father was suddenly taken from her. 

Whoever saw Pauline’ could not avoid being im- 
pressed with profound pity for the child, who thence- 
forth betook herself alone to a path of life where the 
greatest energies are wasted, the noblest hearts have 
succumbed. Whoever beheld the maiden in her 
touching paleness, with her blue eyes of sweetness 
that would penetrate the soul, her mouth smiling even 
in melancholy, her hair black as ebony, falling smooth 
and glossy on her fair cheeks, her languishing gait, 
her frail form, which a breath of wind would seem to 
break: would involuntarily exclaim—“ poor flower! 
the storm has prostrated thee.” 

Still under this apparent debility she had a heart firm 
and resolute. Pauline inherited her father’s energy. 


¢ 
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The first duty imposed on herself was to preserve the 
name of her father unsullied. 

Her resolution was promptly taken. The moveables 
of M. Delannoy, without being sumptuous, were con- 
siderable. But had Pauline no jewels, no cashmires? 
Had she not a piano, that piano at which she delighted 
to soothe her anxieties and sorrows, and fan her girlish 
hopes? The noble girl decided that she would dis- 
pose of all these treasures at auction—would pay no 
regard to riches or finery in dress, and was solicitous 
only to preserve her father’s name, the jewel hitherto 
so radiant and unsullied. 

Very soon came the fatal day! 

Pauline did not intend to leave her father’s house. 
Unwilling that her sacrifice should be incomplete, she 
thought to drink the chalice to the dregs. Therefore 
a few days afterward, braving the cruel Parisian cus- 
tom which prohibits females from publicly paying the 
last duties to those whom they love; she accompanied 
on foot the paternal coffin to the Champ du Repos; 
and after religion and friendship had performed their 
duties, she had the sublime fortitude to remain alone, 
kneeling at the side of the open grave, mingling her 
tears with her prayers, until the sexton had finished 
his heart-rending task; so that she might be the last to 
bid a tender adieu to him who was no more. She 
thought it her duty not to desert that roof, fraught with 
such sacred recollections, lest they should be dissi- 
pated, and that they might ever be the silent witnesses 
of her past happiness. / 

But she presumed too much on her fortitude—the 
sainted sufferer! Hardly had the purchasers entered 
the mansion; hardly was the voice of the crier heard 
ere unmeasurable grief seized poor Pauline. Her 
mind wandered, it seemed to her that at the vendue 
just begun, her most mysterious joys, her purest affec- 
tions, the kisses which her father had lavished on her, 
the ravishing words of love that had charmed her in- 
fancy, the cherished name of her mother, ever honored 
with the pious worship of which her heart was the 
altar; her inmost thoughts, which she spoke to God 
alone: all—all were brought to auction. It seemed 
to her that they were selling every drop of her blood, 
dividing her body, demanding her life; her very soul 
the iafamous purchasers wished to have for their 
money. Shuddering with shame and despair, she 
covered her face with her hands to avoid the hideous 
spectacle which she had supposed herseif able to con- 
template face to face. 

In addition, the rending and deep emotions created 


Seeing herself left alone, she was conscious that if ‘ by the disorder and confusion that insolently intruded 
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themselves, where, but yesterday, reigned order and ; not to take away your prey; he is not a competitor. 
elegance. To see the books spread at random, taken ) He stops to make inquiry—what does he ask? Don’t 
up and thrown down by the hand of indifference; vest- } be alarmed, honest merchants, he has no wish for 
ments scattered here and there, still warm from the } your rich effects, no pretension to your booty. What 
body that they had but lately covered; the moveables } opens his haggard eyes, and calls forth his restless 
heaped one upon the other, in order that curiosity might } words, is, that all these valuables already belong to 
be conveniently gratified; cupboards half empty, doors § you, for you have paid—well paid for them in cash, 
wide open, permitting indiscreet gazers to penetrate $ As to this man, have no anxiety on his account: he 
the depths of those sacred recesses, where love of re- { is not of your eminent rank. They are telling him 
tirement solaced itself in rapturous leisure. It might § that from the commencement of your sale Pauline has 
be said that robbery, pestilence and fire had been § kept herself away, lost in despair and terror; they tell 
there. him that the fugitive was seen seeking an asylum in 
But no. There, where robbery, plague and fire } a chamber the most obscure, the narrowest and poorest 
have been, is the grave and silent crowd, engrossed { in the house, which a father had found to be neither 
by serious and sad musings. Here, on the contrary { cheerful nor large enough, nor even rich enough for 
was noise and rejoicing, but such as shows itself by { her, on whose account he had embellished it. 
scandalous uproar, or explodes in gross jests, and in Soon as this is told the man he rushes forward, and 
the pleasantries of a base rabble. with a hand respectfully timid, knocks at the orphan’s 
These honest speculators might well enjoy them- } door. Doubtless he is a friend, doubtless he knows 
selves, for they were calculating at sight all the bene- ? that there will now be a sort of indescribable sym- 
fits to be realized by their trickery, which custom had } pathy, sweeter and more powerful.a thousand times 
made indispensible, and which they suited to every } than all the common, false consolations. What think 
occasion. At times they pretended they were paying you to see in this common grief, honest merchants’ 
the weight in gold for many articles, because they } Grief is not an article of sale, as I wish it. Then let 
were buying them to be presented to a mother, @ } this woman and man weep on, and do you continue 
sister, a friend. Again they alleged that other articles $ to buy. 
were but silly trifles, nameless follies, fit only to be Pauline was seated on a tabouwret, in an attitude of 
committed to the flames, while they were bidding for deep meditation. She seemed to have turned in upon 
them to sell again, sure of a good price for their bar- § herself. Her elbows resting on her knees, her head 
gain. {supported by her hand. Alas! how humbled at the 
They did not think of doing wrong, those artless § feet of adversity! Her tears had ceased to flow, and 
and honest brokers, in depreciating the best they { from her eyes, which were frightfully fixed, there 
could: to say so would be a grievous affront to their { issued a look of flame. Her lips were blanched, the 
eloquence while piously waiting on the voice of the ¢ corners of her mouth nervously contracted, sinking 
auctioneer. They were not at all disconcerted when | with an admirable expression of anger and disdain 
) 





the orphan appeared in the midst of them, and it was { Motionless and pale, you might have taken her for 
in entire innocence that to her face they contributed { , antique statue of grief, not only on account of the 
largely from their well furnished arsenals, witty jokes } sorrow to which she resigned herself without conflict, 
of all calibres, to banter the superannuated fautewil— } hut because though vanquished she resisted still. 
the death-bed of the old gentleman. Before the poor maiden the man cast himself on his 
Hark! they are come to buy the fauteuz, they there- ? knees, His exterior was of exquisite simplicity, his 
fore must depreciate it. In the same manner they figure fine, for intelligence illuminated it with her 
will depreciate the ornaments of that family clock, ) noble rays. His broad and callous hands attested that 
the mahogany of that poetical cradle, the chasings of } pis ife was one of labor. On his forehead which 
that antique cup—all quite plain. These honest mer- ; care had furrowed with premature wrinkles, honesty 
chants covet them all, it is, therefore, necessary for } had impressed her signet, and from his eyes of limpid 
them to assume an air of contempt for what : emanated an ingenuous sensibility. You might 
¢ 





desire. They must needs practice this farce to keep § at once perceive that beneath his broad breast was 
up their trade. I beg the reader not to be irritated in § |odged a generous heart. Ere he spoke he compelled 
the least, for they are the best disposed men, most $ to softness a voice natually rough and strong; while 
amiable neighbors, most admirable guardians of na- $ inquietude in some degree deranged his phrases, but 
tional morals, most virtuous fathers of families. But § jn those phrases, confused and without art, there was 
after all, they have no tenderness of heart, they are § an honest loyalty. 
vendue brokers. ‘Be not alarmed, Mademoiselle Pauline, it is Pierre 
Now in the midst of this laughing, calculating band, Champre, a friend, who comes to you that you may 
appears a man of grave deportment and melancholy § not be quite alone in your troubles. They are great, 
visage. He comes not asa purchaser. The buyers { but you must not give way to them. You have acted 
have no recollection of his countenance. With head { the good girl, Mademoiselle Pauline. Your father 


uncovered and respectfully inclined, he seems to look § had friends, you must have recourse to them. You 
with a regard full of pity around the mansion late so § don’t wish to do so, you don’t want to have it said 
gay, and adorned with silken tapestry, now become { that the daughter of Delannoy, the banker, was afraid, 
mute as the tomb, and desolate asaruin. Behold his { alone by herself, to maintain after her father’s death 
visage moist with tears, which he attempts not to con- § that long-tried reputation for honesty which he so 
ceal. Be assured, honest merchants, the man comes ¢ gloriously acquired, and preserved with more care 
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than his life. This is well. Your father could not , through the mind of Pierre, and he exclaimed, ‘‘alas! 
do a bad act. But how that you have nobly fulfilled $ all I have said about myself, and my father, and her 
your duty as a daughter, it is time to think of your- } father, has been of no avail.” Tears inundated his 
self; of the events in reserve for you. I see that you § brown visage while he remained on his knees a prey 
are thinking of them. This makes you so sad, is it { to the utmost despair. But suddenly rising—* those 
not? Now you must not suffer yourself to be cast § tears,” said he, “do they not prove that I am no longer 
down; there will be no want of resources. Where {a man? I came to combat with misery, and find 
your father has sown you may reap. It is a bad step ¢ insanity. Well! on the faith of a man, I will over- 
on the pavement of Paris that won’t find those who { come.” 
have money, and will be ready to give, I am very< First of all he took pains to assure Pauline of the 
sare. How many a one is there at this day at the { care and attention that her situation required. Pierre 
bead of a beautiful shop, who, without your father, ; had a mother, a simple, plain woman, in a word, like 
would have been nothing but a poor journeyman ¢ her son. He wrote to her in haste as follows: 
while he lived—if he could be said to live—day by { ‘“‘ Mother, she whom I came to see is more unhappy 
day sickened with his ten hours work? ~- Myself, for } than we could have thought. Leave your affairs and 
instance, was I worth a centime when your father, } Mine, hasten to her, and when you arrive do not leave 
taking me by the hand, said, ‘Pierre, you are twenty- } her an instant. Perhaps you may see me again to- 
five years of age, and do you never think of estab- night, perhaps to-morrow. During this short space of 
lishing yourself?’ ‘The thing is here,’ lanswered, ‘to } time be to her what you have always been to me—the 
be established I need two things, money and credit, best of mothers.” 
and have neither the one nor the other’ ‘I offer you From this moment Pierre, certain of the eagerness 
both.’ ‘Mercy,’ replied 1, with an earnestness that with which his mother would fulfil his wishes, thought 
made him smile, ‘I can’t borrow when I am not sure § Of nothing but realizing, as promptly as possible, a 
of being able to pay.” ‘Mark well! I don’t lend but project of which he had formed the idea, and consi- 
upon solid mortgage.’ ‘A mortgage! 1 have nothing.’ dering his intelligence and benevolence, I am sure the 
‘But the honorable name that you bear; the name of reader has guessed his aim: to endeavor to restore 
your honest father, Nicolas Champre, who was fifteen | Pauline to reason. 
years my cashier, and during the fifteen years wished But how could he best perform the cure? Should he 
for‘no change of place, nor increase of salary; be- ; Send for a physician? Alas! insanity is one of those 
cause he should not find himself any better off, he deeply mysterious things in which human science is 
said, than to be just as he was, and that in his view { lost. Insanity—it is the hand of the Creator laid 
his time, activity and intelligence were not worth ( heavily on the creature. When and how the dis- 
more than the twelve hundred francs which he earned { pleasure of God may be appeased, God alone knows. 
the first year of his entering my house. It is on the { May he aid poor Pierre! 
guaranty of this name that I will advance, without; When Pierre left the chamber where the orphan 
fear, the sum that may be needed. You are a car- { had found refuge, the auction—the occasion of the 
penter, you know your business, have disposition { catastrophe that burst upon the head of Pauline—had 
and intelligence, you ought to prosper. Reckon from } closed. Only the purchasers had not yet dispersed. 
this day, I will have an account opened at my bank. } Each was preparing to take away his acquisitions. 
Meanwhile go to work.’ That wasa fine proposition } Pierre went in among them, and said, ‘when first I 
laccepted it with acknowledgments, went to work, } came, I thought like all the rest, to take part in the 
and God and my arms assisted me. I have carpen- } vendue, but not having done so, I wish now to have 
tered a little fortune of a hundred thousand franes, of } your concurrence in what I propose. Every one to 
which you will not refuse, I dare hope, to make such $ his trade, yours is not mine. Nevertheless, I re- 
use as you may judge convenient, seeing that they are § quest a favor of you, a real service. Many of these 
for you. Now if you are so wicked as to refuse, it { moveables that you have been buying, and which are 
will be telling me that in accepting the benefit from { neither better no worse than so many other moveables 
your father, I had not acted-very honorable. But { daily exposed to sale, suit me. Let me have all that 
you are not wicked, so with that sweet little voice of { I select, and I will give you a premium of fifty per 
yours you will have to say, ‘Pierre, I don’t wish to { cent. Is this agreed to?” 
make you unhappy, I accept.’ ” One of the buyers commenced a homily on the 
Pierre ceased, bowed, and, with heaving breast, ( times, the same that M. de la Pelisse invented, if 
awaited an answer. As Pauline made no reply, he { indeed it be not as old as the world, viz: that the 
gazed at her, and saw that while he had been speak- { times are hard, honest people scarce, taxes very high, 
ing she had not changed her attitude. He examined } and patients very dull. 
her countenance, late so expressive, now so dull. He} With a thundering voice Pierre interrupted the 
feared, but his fear gave him an excess of boldness, } orator—‘I have no time to lose; I think you have 
of which in circumstances altogether different, he } made a long speech, don’t you think so yourself? 
would have been incapable. With his callous hands { My hearty service to you. 1’Il put my money into 
he took the delicate hands of the desolate one, and $ less greedy hands.” So saying, he went out, but the 
making use of the most tender terms that his heart } vendue brokers, aware that their prey was escaping, 
could suggest, he besought, he supplicated her to say § regretted that they had not consented. 
one word to him—but one. Pierre’s task was, however, not half performed. 
Pauline remaining mute, a horrible light flashed ‘ He knew it, but was not discouraged, for he was one 
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of those brisk and lively spirits, who without losing 
time in going round an obstacle, attack it in front and 
carry it bystorm. A man of this temper says—‘if it 
be difficult it can be done; if impossible, why let it 
alone.” 

Pierre knew that in Paris they make amends for 
the times by money, and as he did not too closely 
husband it, he stepped nimbly along. In less than 
two hours he fixed on the shop of an upholsterer who 
was master of his busines, and a man of taste, and 
who provided glasses, curtains, and suits of hangings. 
As to the other furniture it was under the direction, 
and by the personal attention of Pierre that they were 
put in place. I cannot relate with what earnestness 
and ardor, and with but slight appeal to his recollec- 
tion, everything was disposed as in former times, so 
that Mademoiselle Pauline might forget the present, 
and believe that her past enjoyments had been re- 
stored. You would have admired to see him cau- 
tiously putting in their places the thousand little things 
that compose a lady’s furniture, and which females 
alone know how to handle without breaking. »With 
what respectful caution, though his rough hands had 
never before moved anything but heavy boards, he 
takes up, so to speak, without touching, the elegant 
trifles, the capricious chinoisertes, that inattentive 
brutality would have knocked about with impunity. 
Behold how he takes between his broad fingers, with 
the delicacy of a child, the favorite toilet of most 
slender and frail columns, encrusted with copper, 
mother-of-pearl and ebony! He forces himself to 
repress breathing for fear of breaking their structure, 
which he trembles—Hercules as he is—to see vanish 
into dust. Is not this a delicious sight! 

At length all is complete, everything where it should 
be, and just in time, for Pauline descends from a car- 
tiage, supported by the mother of Pierre Champre. 
And now the trial commences: we shall now see if 
Pauline, whom grief had rendered insane, on seeing 
the sanctity of the paternal home subjected to base 
profanation; will recover her reason on finding intact 
and pure all the treasures of her childhood. 

Pierre earnestly watched to discover in her fixed 
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physiognomy some trace of emotion. Alas! Pauline 
saw without seeing: When spoken to she answered 
nothing.. Pierre took her hand and led her to the 
piano—she suffered herself to be conducted, but did 
not notice it, her forehead still pale, her lips blanched 
as before, her eyes dry and inflamed. With her hands 
that wandered. at random she elicited faint sounds, 
but the ‘vibrations reached not her heart. All hope 
seemed now lost: Pierre bent his head with intense 
apprehension, and wept. 

But ere long the countenance of the sufferer assumed 
a lively flush, her eyes seemed to revive, her bosom 
heaved, her mouth till. now horribly contracted, re- 
laxed itself in a smile of ineffable expression, and she 
exclaimed—“my father! my father!” 

It was when she perceived the gothic fazteuil 
similar to that on which her father had given her 
his last look, his last blessing, his last kiss; it was 
this view that restored the happiness that she be- 
lieved had fled forever. 

Her friend; who worn out with despair, had for- 
gotten himself in sleep, now awoke. Gradually she 
returned to life, gradually her eyes resumed their 
vision, her hands their touch, her understanding its 
perception, by degrees she noticed the bed, and all 
the riches to which she had bid farewell forever. 
All is remembered, all is comprehended; and ina 
voice interrupted by tears of joy, an accent stamped 
with sacred reminiscences, ‘‘ Pierre,” she exclaimed, 
‘<I would fain embrace you.” 

Pierre, intoxicated with happiness, fell on his knees 
with his hand on his heart, as if to keep the throbbings 
of affright from bursting his breast; and receive the 
chaste kiss of the orphan. 

Such is the narrative which I gathered, the other 
day, from the mouth of Pierre Champre himself, now 
the happy husband of the charming Pauline, who ap- 
pears to me rather foolishly fond of Pierre. “Happy 
folly,” said she to me, with a smile, ‘I assure you it 
is incurable.”” God keep you, madam, for to be two 
and yet one, to have two loves blended in one only, 
ah! this is a happiness which angels themselves might 
envy! 
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THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR BOY. 


Bricut was the gently heaving swell 
As it danced the ocean o’er: 
And its voice was clear as a silver bell, 
‘As with graceful motion it rose and fell, 
And broke on the sandy shore. 


Clear and bright did the moonbeams shine 

O’er the face of the glimmering deep, 
Tinging with diamonds the undulate line 

Of the waves as they dashed with gentle chime, 
Lulling the winds to sleep. 


Mild and pure was the crystal light 
Of the starry orbs on high, 

As they sparkled like gems on the brow of night, 
And sweetly smiled on the ocean bright 

From the depths of the dark blue sky. 


But ah, what a mournful sight to see 
Beside the breaking wave, 

While all things else seemed so mefry to be, 
The moon, the stars, and the dancing sea, 

A corse without a grave. 


The breezes played in its waving hair 

As it lay on that lonely shore; 
*T was a youth—his form was passing fair 

As he lay in the light of the moonbeams there, 
Ne’er to be heard of more. 


And far away in a distant land, 

Beside the rolling sea, 
A mother and sister most waiting stand, 

While their tears drop fast on the cold, hard sand 
For one whom they ne’er may see. Cc. ¢. T. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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Fic. 1—A WarerinG-PLace Dress, of plaid India , Nothing gives a lady a more dowdy appearance in 
silk—the skirt quite full, with a row of gimp down { the cars or steamboat, than a highly trimmed pro- 
each side of the front extending around the bottom— ( menade or house dress, or a dusty black silk one, 
a second row is placed on about half a yard above though the latter is highly preferable. The most 
the lower one. Cords and tassels unite the two rows { suitable material to be had at present is the linen 
of gimp in front. Corsage high and plain, with a { lustre. This is mostly in plain colors, and will wash. 
gimp and tassel trimming, to match the skirt. Sleeves s For convenience, especially to a lady travelling with- 
rather short, bias, and tight to the elbow, where they § $ out a female companion, the light corsage open in 
Open on the back of the arm, showing a full cambric § front is preferable. This summer the body is but- 
under-sleeve. They are confined by a couple of § § toned instead of hooked up. The skirt should be full 
tassels. A small linen cambric collar. Bonnet of § and plain, and sleeves tight. Fashion also renders a 
Leghorn trimmed with riband. cape or sacque necessary. The beauty and neainess 

Fic. 1.—A very sMaLt Boy’s Dress of white cam- { of a travelling dress is heightened by having gloves 
brie, richly embroidered on the front of the body and ¢ and gaiters to match the dress. The latter if made of 
skirt. Long sleeves, and linen gaiters reaching up to { linen are cool and not expensive. 
the knee. Garrers of some kind, however, should always be 

Fie. 11.—A Lap’s Surr, of plaid linen pants, white ( worn, for white stockings soil too quickly, and black 
vest and black summer-cloth jacket, cut very narrow { ones color the feet and clothes. A smalblinen collar 
over the front. A light cloth cap—trimmed with a ( and cuffs are the finishing stroke tothe dress. The 
heavy cord and tassel. ¢ bonnet should also be plainly trimmed, but not with 

Fic. iv.—A Ruipine Hast, of dark green merino. ‘ green riband, as it fades so quickly. Never travel 
Corsage open in front, showing a linen chemisette. { without a veil. 

Louis Quatorze sleeves and straw hat, trimmed with No material change has appeared in dresses. Many 
white plumes and riband. ° who think the open front, with a chemisette too warm 

Fic. v.—A Gentieman’s Ripinc Dress of plaid { or troublesome, have the lining cut low in their dresses, 
kersymere pantaloons, and green jockey ceat. with the outside high and plain on the shoulders. The 

Gexerat Remarxs.— Travelling Dresses should } small bishop sleeve finished with a band at the wrist, 
always be made plainly, and of very plain material.’ is also much worn. 
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84 HINTS FOR EQUESTRIANS. 
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Evenine Dresses are sometimes made with a low , or tissues, of plain eolors embroidered in floss silk. 
barege, and cut square on the neck with a shoulder § Some of them have plain skirts, closely studded with 
strap. The sleeves to these dresses are short, and § these silky leaves, and others have only the flounces, 


a narrow band at the bottom. 
A FACE TRIMMING FOR BonNETs at once new and 
pretty, is a wreath of rose-buds,or other small flowers 


broidered. These barege dresses should be worn, 
not over a white slip or lining, but over one of the 


plaited into the strap quite full, and also plaited into | (which are mostly, two or three deep ones) richly em- 
i 


extending all around the inside of the bonnet, fuller of 


course on the cheeks and nartowing toward the top. 
Baes of worked muslin, of lace lined with colored 
silks, and of riband are much worn. 
There are no new materials for dresses. The pret- 
tiest things we have seen, however, are grenadines 


HINTS FOR EQUE 


Suyine.—Another evil practice is shying, Should 

the horse become alarmed at any object, and instead 
of approaching or passing it, turm about, the rider 
should manage him im the manner recommended 
where the horse turns through restiffness. He should 
then be soothed and encouraged, rather than urged 
by correction, to approach or pass the object that 
alarms him. To attempt to force him up to it would 
be ridiculous and dangerous, 

If the horse swerve from an object, and try to pass 
it at a brisk gait, it is useless to force him toward it; 
for if the rider be successful in bringing his head on 
one side, his croupe will be turned outward, and his 
legs work in an opposite direction. This resistance 
will increase proportionally to the exertious made by 
the rider. A horse, in this manner, may fly from 
imaginary into real danger, for he cannot see where 
he is going, nor what he may run against. Pulling in 
the rein, therefore, on the side from which the horse 
shies, is improper; it should rather be slackened, and 
the horse’s head turned away from the object which 
terrifies him. By this mode a triple advantage is 
gained: in the first place, the horse’s attention is 
diverted to other things; secondly, the dreaded object 
loses half its terrors when he finds no intention mani- 
fested by the rider to force him nearer to it; aud, 
lastly, he is enabled to see and avoid any danger in 
front, or on the other side of him. 

A horse may be encouraged to go up to an object 
that alarms him; and if the rider succeed in making 
him approach it, a beneficial effect will be produced; 
the horse will discover that his fears were groundless, 
and be Jess likely to start again from any similar 
cause. 

After, the first impulse of terror has subsided, the 
horse, if he be properly managed, will even manifest 
an inclination tc approach and examine the object 
that alarmed him; but while he is doing this, the 
rider must be on her guard, for the least movement 
or timidity on her part, the rustling of a leaf, or the ¢ 


passing of a shadow, will probably frighten-him again, 


and cause him to start more violently than before. 


Nese 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HORSEMANSHIP.” 


same color as the ground of the dress. This very 
much heightens the effect of the coloring. 

The India foulards still preserve the old uniformity 
of pattera, being a small white spot or sprig ona 
mt ground. Of the Lyons foulards, those most 





preferred are glace, and have very small checked 
patterns. 
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After this, it will be exceedingly difficult to bring hin 
up to 

first trial to.correct this evil prove unsue- 
cessful, the attempt should be repeated. The second 
attempt, however, should not be made until the horse's 
fears have subsided, and his confidence returned. A 
horse that is rather shy, may, in many cases, be pre- 
vented from starting, by the rider turning his heada 
little away from those objects which she knows, by 
experience, are likely to alarm him. 
Sroms.ine.—Stwmbling is not only unpleasant, but 





dangerous. To ride a horse that is apt to trip is like 
dwelling in a ruin; we cannot be comfortable if we 
feel that we are unsafe; and, certainly, there is 00 
safety on the back of a stumbling horse. 

The best advice we can offer is never,to ride a horse 
after he is discovered to be a stumbler, although the 
best horse in the world may occasionally make a false 
step, and even break his knees. When a horse trips, 
his head should be raised and supported by elevating 
the bridie-hand, and the lady should instantly throw 
herself back so as to relieve his shoulders of her 
weight.. It is useless to whip a horse after stumbling, 
(as it is also after shying) for it is clear that he would 
not run the risk of breaking his knees, or his nose, if 
he could help it. If a horse be constantly punished 
for stumbling, the moment he has recovered himself 
from a false step, he will start forward, flurried and 
disunited, in fear of the whip, and not only put the 
rider to inconvenience, but run the risk of a repetition 
of his mishap before he regains his self-possession. 

It being the general practice (and a very bad prac- 
tice, t00,) for riders to correct horses for stumbling, 
we may discover an habitual from an occasional 
stumbler, by this circumstance, namely—when a horse 
that is tolerably safe, makes a false step, he is slightly 
animated for a moment or two only, or goes on a5 if 
nothing had happened; but if he be an old offender, he 
will remember the punishment he has repeatedly re 
ceived immediately after a stumble, and dash furiously 
forward, expecting the usual accompaniament to his 
misfortune. 
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